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CRAVE permiſſion, with all 


A myſelf the honour to ſubmit the 


; T RS candid conſideration, The de- 
F is to repreſent to the public the com- 
A mercial benefits and advantages, that Great 
Britain may derive from the ſucceſs of his Ma- 
ds arms in gs e au, 15 
| 4-9 od 04. 2hwon 


Though this 3 1 not "EI at- 
tended with any great hazard or aupente, and 
- eninollct 1 therefore 


ThE BRITISH MINISTRVI 


S deference and humility, to do 


following ſhort tract to your! 


* - 


"bly 2 
e. 


vigation 4 America being the life and ſpirit. of 
che French Europedn commerce; if Exgl⸗- 


” ## .D 3 


Meere with ho © Muftrious lu to ths Brivifh | 
arms, by reaſon of the defenceleſs ſtate of che 
enemy at the time © of execution: ler, 1 bart. 
cial = any may prove a = ſtep towards 
obliging the enemy to ſue for Peace. 
6 FT 

The trade of Africa, as wit to the French : 

as the Engl: ſb, is the great foundation of their 


Anericun commerce and navigatibn, as that 


alone ſupplies both nations with negroe-la- 


bourers to cultivate their Weſt India colonies + 


for ſugars, indigo, cocoa, cotton, pimento, | 
and all other the eſtimable productions of 
ies: and the commerce and hne 


ſtrikes at the toot of the French Africih trade; | 
ſhe, of tounſe;: cuts'off lie very ſtamina of the 
enemies eee — ade ag well 
as nn bn bus zinaned 160979 


as * 3 1 men 3 wo. | 
crowns ; ſo great were the unjuſtifiable en- 


crbachments of bur rivals upon the Biliſpo 


. 


0 in Hfrica, as repreſented in the 
. os 


» nd ate en de ee tre en OST 


(009 


ae — that, if a war had not fel! 
out in North America, it would have been no- 
ceſſary for England to have ſome how checked 
__ the inſults and growing progreſs of the French 
in Africa: but ſince the war has taken plaee, 


this may be done the more effectually; and, 


as experience Has Ne nee "OY W 
culty. 1 | 


| The Engliſh di 8 4 the French 


. ſerlements in Africa, and rendering them as 
Well as their own ancient ones, invincible, as 


they may do; they ſhould ſeem to have it in 


their power, even to extirpate the enemy from 
the whole commerce of this part of the world. 


Tue conſequence whereof would be, the pre- 


venting our competitors from being able to 


| Rock. their ſugar and tobacco colonies in Ames 


rica with negroes, as they have plentifully 


> done: and all the trade and navigation that 
depend upon thoſe plantations mult inevitably 


ſuffer in proportion as that of their African 


> ſhall; which muſt be to an extraordinary des 
gree: ſince, in ſuch caſe, it will be impoſſible 

* _ forthe arab to ſupply our rivals, as they have 
1 done themſelves ; and with what negroes they 


ENT ”" "MM ha, ſhould 


„ 
ſhould ſupply them, they muſt come conf 
r dearer than meV did at firſt hand. 


1 But if tha ** of war P chiige 5 
court of England to give up the French ſettle- 
ments, the whole of the Britiſp African trade, 
might, it is humbly apprehended, be fo regu- 
lated, as to put it out of the power of the 
Dutch to ſupply the French with any negroes. 
In which caſe, they could have no expectation 
of a ſupply at all; the Portugueſe having fre- 
quently a call for more negroes than they can 
obtain to work their mines, and cultivate their | 
= nt in * | 


Nor 1 the Spaniards then be: furniſhed 
with negroes by the French, from St. Domingo, 
as they have been, to work their mines in 
Mexico and Peru: they muſt, on the contrary, 
be under the neceſſity of takin; g the whole of 
the Engliſh; and that too upon their own 
terms; which commerce of itſelf, regulated by a 
proper A ſiento, will prove a very lucrative branch 
of trade to this kingdom: but when it is con- 
ſidered what immenſe quantities of the French 
1 — and — and ſiver lace manufac- 


lens . 


a: 3 "_— . 
7 - & 
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et 0 2 e 


eh) 


tures, have 1 aa into the Spaniſh N 7 


. Indies, under cover of the negroe-trade, the 


prevention thereof will not only greatly benefit 
the whole fair Britiſh commerce from Old. | 
Spain to New, but proportionally advantage the 
royal revenue of Spain, and tend to cement a 
| laſting friendſhip between the courts of London 
and Madrid upon e eee inte- 
35 reſting. | 5 


"ROY the ſ acceſs in Africa may greatly | 
contribute to the ruin of the Afiatic commerce 


of France; ſeeing their trade of Africa 
is wholly carried on by means of their Eaſi 


India company, and is not leſs beneficial to. | 


them than their trade to Aa. For this com- 
pany being upheld by every politic aid, have 
long figured it amongſt the Africans; and, by 
virtue of their exclyſive privilege, - and other 


great immunities, they have obliged the {fri 


cans, within their own power, to take what 
they pleaſe to give them for their ſlaves, their 
gold, their gums, and their ivory, Sc. while 
they inhance the price of their own commodi- 
ties upon the natives as they think proper; they 
* had no competitors, within their pre- 


a 3 BONA tended. 


pride of negroes, gold, and all other alt 


(U 5 


| thrilled. limits, either by their own 5 
 tratlers, or by choſe of other nations; for al- 
though they have barefacedly intruded on our 


rights of trade; and raiſed the price of negroes, 


gold, and all other African commodities upon | 
the: Engh/bicoaſt; yet they have not ſuffered: 
Britiſh ſhips to approach their ſettlements. 


Whence it appears, that by deſtroying the 

French African trade, the Engliſh will free 
themſelves from a moſt detrimental rival; and 
thereby habe it in their power to lower the 


cles 
from 50 fer tent: and upwards: which muſt 


prove of no Teſs benefit to dur Britijh planters, | 


can to all our "Afrltat and We of India mer- 


 thitits, and oners of Arippihg, as Well as to 


All our manufacturers, artificers and others 
any way connected with, and intereſted in thoſe 


important branches of bur lade word fp 


Ty. 


The Asten ede dene to bes by : 
me barter of French produce and manufactures . 
for gold and other vaftable productions, is 
very conſiderable to the company, as they en- 
groſs the whole of it. This commerce mm 5 

7 AA 


Fo vi j 
off great quantities of their wy Indi ang · 
| Mies at their own prices; 5: and the company's ' 
gains, by the ſale of negroes, to the French 
gar Iſlands, and their tobacco colonies upon the 
Mitt, as Well as to the Spaniſh Indies from 
St, Domingo, m muſt alſo be Very : large: the pro- 
fits of this monopoly upon the whole Frencb 
trade of Afi Kica,, together with the i immunities 
they enjoy, have been moderately computed at 
above five hundred thouſand pounds fterling per 


annum: Others have reckoned them conſi- 


derably more. It is, therefore, not to he ad- 
mixed, that the actions of the French Eaff In 
dia qompay, haye been declining eyer ſince we 

have become maſters of their African ſettle- 
ments. This alſo may contribute ſoon to give 
A great blow to the bublic credit of France in 
general, if England maintains her new acqui- 
ſitions, and makes that, uſe of of them, fie ſhould 
- ſeem to W in *. power. | 


tt 


| "; But - gains — he French 3 company 
5 by their. African trade, bear but a ſmall propor- 
| tion to the cqtal profits ariſing to our enemes, hy 
. means of their African commerce in general, ; 
Mhbenconſideredi in various li ights and connections | 
Pt 2A 4 with 


vil 


-with their other branches. For to make A com- ; | 


putation with any degree of accuracy, we muſt 


take into conſideration the gains of their Weſt 


India merchants, their Planters, their manufac- 


| Fures, and all who are any way intereſted in the 
trade, the ſhipping, and navigation of the 
French ſugar Iſlands to and from Old France 
and America; as likewiſe from America to all 
the European markets, which the French have 
ſupplied with ſugars, indigo, Sc. at the ex- 
pence of the Engliſb.— And the account will 
ſtill be very deficient, if we do not add to it 
the profits made by the French ſugar iſlands, in 
their traffic with the Britiſh northern colonies 


for rum and molaſſes to the detriment alſo of 


our own ſugar plantations: Nor ſhould it be 
forgot, that there is a very beneficial commer- 


cial intercourſe between the French northern 
colonies and their  Jugar Yi. On 


. after al, the calculation will be incom- 
\plete, if we omit the advantages obtained by 
our enemies in their trade from St. Domingo to 

the Spaniſh Net Indies in all the rich manufac- 


tures df Fes + of the negroes 


. 5 SLOT 6— © 


commerce carried on by cheir company from 
. to st. Dominge only. | 


e theſe: ee 3 be e 
the whole accruing to the French from: theſe 
various branches of trade and navigation, which 
depend on their ſugar andi; and theſe wholly 
on their AFRICAN. COMMERCE ; they can- 

not be preſumed (excluſive of the gains of their 
Eaſi India company by the African trade) to 
amount to near ſo little as #wo millions ſterling 
per annum. Many have CS them 'conks | 
Getably more. þ 


If all theſe beneficial ne en of the 

| French commerce and navigation be at once 
broke in upon, and may be effectually de- 

: ſtroyed by depriving them of their African ſet- 

tlements; this expedition muſt be looked upon 

as a great commercial, though no great military 

| eclat to the Britiſp nation: and as it will ſo 
greatly contribute to lop off the ſinews of war 

from our enemies, it may ſo ſhorten it, as to 
| fave millions of treaſure to England, as well as 


ten thouſands of lives that cannot be ſpared. | 


nen vas 6 no 4 ys 
The great nn 5 8 ele di- 
vers maritime branches of the French trade oc 
caſitm, is a conſideration. not of leſs conſterna- 
tion to France than joy to Britun; as we may 
deprive. the royal | havy. of /0ur-enenties-of * 
Us eee S119 no $i | 


THADAO 


ts. no 


4 pa e am e beudlhiy SE. 
lelt by its want; ſo we may beſt judge of the 
Punch loss in. Africa, by conceiving other na- 
tions or durſelves % ſuſtain the like, whoſe de- 
pendance is not leſs on this tradę than chat of 
France. The Brazil commerce of the kin g- 
dom ef Portugal, is its principal ſupport: and 
that depends upon their African ſetilements; 
which: furnifhthemi” with negroes de work their 
Fold and diamond mines; and dhelr plantations == 
in thoſe colonies; © Tf the Portugueſe were dif 
poſſoffec of theirifpotig in Alrica, and could 
have Heproes ne where elſe, their rich flees 
from Nio de Faimeiro would ceaſe; and Port 
gal ſoon be undone,” The like event happen- 
ing tothe Durch vrould not prove ſuch aſhook 
to their affairs, they having no colonies in Hmes 
rica which thus — upon their trade in 
ral 


m o but if Oy was in che late of Engr ; 
und, and had turned her, oat of Africa as ſhe 
has done Hrauce 3 and this. nation could have 
no negroes for the cultivation of ben, ſugar and 
| tobacco, clonies, we fhould, Judge. thoſe 
Þ branches of our commerce in a ſtate, of ruin, 
unleſs We gould fupply the place of Blacks by 
whites ; which, if praQticable, it might be long . 
and ruinous before the experiment could 
made to anfwer, if ever it effectually ſhould. 
France imagined thus ſucdeſsful, would ſoon 
fortify and become invincible in Aeg; and | 
ould; doubrleGs, next think 3 of a 
ſupply of nagroes to England by the, Dutch; 
Wich they might Yr and.tp accompliſh 
ing, when, they were eme . hat, this 
blow to the Engliſd commerce would | enable 
| them to take between go and three millions fter- 
Au ati leaſt per annum out of the; Brit com- 
meroiaſ chfters, and dra them. into her q]. 
As Exglaud has France at preſent no leſs in her 
power: ad he may take. between i206, and three 
„ 1 © 


: 5 
TT. 3 > 
7 — 
: 3 6 : * 9 ” 
4009771 Wo Hes pavif tion 
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2 navigation of France, may be Gaid to bei in her 
power; whence it ſhould ſeem, that nothing 


could manifeſt more the wiſdom and policy of 
his Majeſty's councils at this juncture, than 


+ firiking directly at the great root of the prin- 


cipal part of all the mercantile commerce and 


navigation of our enemies: for if the war con- 
tinues two or three years more, and France 


ſhould not be able to regain her African ſettle- 


ments, nor hurt ours there, or in America: if 


the event of war ſhould not oblige Great Bri- 


Fain to give up her conqueſts in Africa, but, 


on the contrary, the ſhall be capable of hold- 


ing them, as a pledge for the future behaviour 


of France towards Great Britain in North 
"America, and elſewhere; this new acceſſion of 


commerce to England, will, in few years, re- 


pay her the whole expence of the preſent war; 
which our enemies have occaſioned.— Thus 


may France be reduced to a low ebb, in con- 


ſequence of an expedition executed without 


the expence ei either of 'blood, or of treaſure; and 


| this is more to the glory of England than if it 
| had been otherwiſe, however mean and ſimple 


the 8 to ſome agen: Nor is it 
—4 | uncommon | 


1608 3 


| "uncommon to 4 that the divine provi- 


| dence makes uſe of the ſimpleſt means, as well 
as the meaneſt inſtruments to bring about great 
events. And indeed experience has ſhewn; 
and the greateſt and wiſeſt men will not diſ- 
allow, but private perſons of mean underſtand- 

ings have ſtumbled upon things that have eſ- 


caped the notice > of Be ſages and the ableſt 
ſtateſmen. | 


10 "Mind hows I dd bunbiz pray . with 
| tha molt perfect duty and ſubmiſſion, to crave 
your attention a moment longer; in relation to 
another affair of ſtill far greater importance to 
the intereſt and glory of his Majeſty and his 
kingdom: which is, the reducing the power 
of France in Europe as well as in America : for 

: if we ſhould prove unſucceſsful nearer home, 
we ſhall be compelled, as we haye too often 
been, to give up our diſtant acquiſitions 
for the immediate ſecurity | of the mo- 


ther-kingdoms. To prevent in time any ne- 
 ceflity for this, will, doubtleſs, be as acceptable 
as it is important: and the humble propoſer 
hopes for all grace, candour and indulgence 
r 0 2 8 a the public ſafety and the 
| Won 


| giromoterd/ of che — and happineſs of 
the nation ; when he deſires the honour to lay 
a matter-of that high concernment before his 
r Bax 2 


. Obſemring, bow beneficial neniral Nats in ge⸗ 
neral, and even our ancient allies the Durch in 


particular, are to the trade and navigation of 
our enemies: and fearing that the reſentment 


juſtly ſhewn by the court of England on this 
oecafion; mey be attended with conſequences 
detrimental and injurious both to Great Bri- 
tuin and Thad, whoſe intereſts ought to be 
united. and inſeparable againſt France, accord- 
ing to che ſentiments of our wiſeſt ſtateſmen: 
the writer hpreof humbly apprehends, that ho 
bas happily fallen upon certain meaſures which 
promiſe fair in all human probability, to an- 
ter the een e in” > 9 ee I | 


4 To deprive, Drance 4 the Fe their 
trade receives by the neurralityoſ the Dutcl, 
and fore otlunte and this without giving 
any umbrage to ſuch nauiral fates, or. 
4 yy N any, miſunderſtanding between 
them and Great Britain, by the meaſures. = 


- Propgſed to be ſubmitted to conſideration. 
H. Te 


hainbly 


to lay before you: and it is not to be doubted, 
but your eee rents equity. wiſdom, can- 


= 


. 7 + 


- 80 ee 1 7 wie 10 74 * 


u. To 3 je een — | pain, i if. the 
| Ih ſhould ally with our enemies at this junc- 


| _- n and — to rer Bri: 


tain and her allies; ; and this upon prin indi- 
; 1 ſcarce lable to en | 


| 44SvSvwort :- 

m. Ts —— the . without. any | 

= realer expence to England for contin ental 
1 connections than her OWN equitable quota, 


ds a naritime pouan; the being, obliged 


l anger . en chaten 


* * „ 
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IV. To give effectual "RES: to 8 King 


of .Prufſia, and his Majeſty's German do- 
miniuns, and prevent the former from be- 
ing compelled ta, make any peace with- 
out the concurrence of Great Britain and 
her allies, 1 


N BS. ) 85 . : 
* * 7 * Sa 


This je 19 the 3 of . I would ” | 
5 permiſſion to have the chongur 


favourabl * 


re 
r 


„ — 
' 


4. . n 5 


mi) 


favourably of the good intentions of a pte 


man; a loyal ſubject of his Majeſty, whoſe 


zeal in the ſervice of his country will not lead 
him to preſume to lay any thing before the 
| King” 8 minifters that | is rr and beneath 


their attention. | 


However extraordinary this f may ap- 


pear; yet, as it is founded on principles of po- 


licy ſimilar to thoſe, which have been adopted, 
by the greateſt ſtateſmen in all ages; nothing 


can prove it impoſſible but the full trial and 
experiment; and that made with all the ad- 
© Ereſs requiſite on ſuch an n occaſion, 1 TR the 


honour to be 


With the je my w_ 4 and kun. 
| Your mo ad, TS 
e auen, 


Crav's „u, . nd 2D” Aue ee, 
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PREFACE 


. ' cutting ff the riva i of the French 


in the whole African trade, our mer- | 
chants have it in their power, not only 
greatly to reduce the price of negroes, 


but of gold, and all other valuable commodities, 


which this commerce affords ; provided the proper 


meaſures hall be taken for that purpoſe. . | 


We French trade in the river 8 8 and 
at Arguin, and the Iſle of Goree, having been 


carried on by the French Eaſt India Company, 


with an excluſive privilege, the company have 
purchaſed negroes, and all other merchandi xe 


within their own limits at what price they pleaſed ; 


Suffering no rivalſhip from the ſeparate traders of 
. ther oun, or foreign nations. 


The En eliſh, on the contrary, having many | 
years had an African Company, with a free and 


open trade; and the company bidding againſt the 


Britiſh ſeparate traders, and thoſe traders alſo 


_ againſt each other, as well as the French rival- 


ling them all, by uſurping on the Britiſh rights of 
trade, even to their very forts and caſtles ; have 


ye the price of negroes and all my uable merchant 
b dize 
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(vill | 


| dize upon the Engliſh fo a very great bei, gb. all | 
which has proved of unſpeakable detri ment to the 
- <vhole Britiſh African commerce. 


The Engliſh being now poſſeſſed. of the French 


African ſettlements, they vill naturally flock into 


the French part of this trade; and by bidding 


fanguznely againſt each other, 177 raiſe, the orb 


of commodities as high here as they are upon the 


Gold Coalt ; wnlefs. thoſe traders Should fall upon 
the requiſite exped; ent to prevent it: which I take 


the liberty to hint for the peculiar — of 


our Britiſh traders, whoſe intereſt” I bave always 


1 N Sealouſly to 1 _— with 


that of the nation. 


Having formerly bad e n es tha : 


wo, of being well acquainted with the African 
trade, as carried on by all the European — 
ho 3 forts and Settlements for tbat purp 


I did, during the laſt war, point out to the publi 


in various writings *, as well as to a a 


e great miniſter of ſtate in private, the extraord;- 
nary. encroachments which the French had made 
in Africa before that war. I bad then alſo the bo- 


nour to preſent to a certain great man many thi 2 


* See the importance of effetually 100 upporting the Royal = 
tter to a Member. 


« of the Houſe of Commons, printed for E. Say 3 and ſold 
's by J. Roberts.in Wai wick-laney, 1745, 


ied Company of England, &c. in a 


See allo another treatiſe, entitled, The a, and pri- 
vate Advantages of the African Fade conſidered, &c. in- 
ſcribed to the Right Honourable Henry Pelham, Firſt Lord 
Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, and — of the Ex- 
. e in the year 1 7065 for . and P. Knapton. 


for 


FP Xix ) 
for the general benefit of this commerce ; and to 
Propoſe 2255 the taking poſſeſſion of the French 

African Forts and Settlements ; but being in- 9 
formed the peace was 700 fur e it could lt 
Abt then be eaecubed. —— NO if 


The ftreng + the Eng gli in Afrita, wed 4 
[ : improving the. whole of #7 commerce at the ex= . | 
*, gence of our great competitors therein, appearing 
to me an object of high concernment to theſe king- 
dum; Tagain wrote largely upon this ſulject af. 
mer the laſt war, in my Dictionary of Commerce, 
o induce our traders to turn their thoughts upon 


- making far greater advantages ” this trade than | 
boy g 1 "nl 


1 

4 1 
4 
1 
1 

. 
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bi 
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? A. the broaking out of the — 59 war, I na- 
7 urally recurred to the favourite ſubjett, and en- 
8 deavoured to obtain the beſt intelligence I could of 
[ " the moſt recent encroachments the enemy had made | 
n n our commerce in Africa, and what was the 
1 hrength of their forts and ſettlements. In my en- 
* quires, I net, among others, with a very intelli- 
gent gentleman, who had refided many years at our 
Engliſh ſettlements in Africa, but had never been 
at anyof the French Forts. He, however, an- 
fred ſome of my queſtions ſati factorily, others 
he could not; but 1 obtained information of vari- 
Gus, and thew drew up a memorial, according to 
the intelligence that I judged might be depended 
on. And as ther gentleman, who had refided in 
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ee 1 can eaſily refer to many places | in my Dictionary, 
and my other writings, where the ä Expedition, is | 
* _— 71 out. 


W 1255 Afri 


E u 245 


„re 
* - 


met) y 


Aten ai experienced j in the cuſtoms my di 722 0 


tions of the negroe- chiefs, and zealous in the in- 


tereſt of England, I endeavoured to prevail with 


Bim to undertake a certain affair that would have 
forwarded this expedition, and "tended far more to 


the commercial intereſt of this kingdom in Africa, | 
than I choſe. to let him, or any one elſe. know, till 


every thing"was ripe for the purpoſe intended: but 


that gentleman's affairs calling bim otherways, 


this part of the deſign was poſtponed; but 1 


newer loft fight of the expedition to Africa againſt 


the French ſettlements, ps fo o that end took che 8 
| Jollowing meaſures. Ke 2 T 


When 1 fuk e on tht 3 7 mul 10 
ſecret of it to feme noble perſons, whom 1 had fre- 
quently the honour to v1fit,, and who had connec- 
trons with ſome of the chiefs in the adminiſtration : 
and I ſhewed the Memorial above three years and 
an half ago to a certain noble Lord of the ſame 

family, who did me the honoum to come frequently 


to: my houſe-to converſe with me upon the e 


of commerce and rhe public revenue. 


My en for 3 als of the African | 
* in this noble family, was in hopes, that 


ſome in the miniſiry would do me the honour to have 


called for it through their channel; as ſeveral 
-other affairs of importance had been communicated - 


to the miniſtry in the ſame. way. But ſomething 


falling cut, with regard to m private affairs, and 
the miniſtry becoming daily more and more divided, 


oben 1 judged it a Proper en 0 r abe che. 


Aitian 


(nb OE 

dition into executi on; I determi red that my inten- 
tions notwithſtanding ſbould not be flifled ; and 

Therefore put the affair above three years ago, into 
the bands ws an honourable perſon, a member of the 
| Houſe of Commons, a perfect judge of the matter, 
1 and tolo had weight enough to make the proper uſe 
* ' "of it with the miniſtry for the public N and | 
2 who affured 1 me that be dun. dh. oh 1 


The execution, bones" bei ng oafpmned much © 
longer than I apprehended a matter of ſuch conſe- 

_ quence would be; I reſolved, after the miſcarriage- 
at Rochfort 7o draw up a ſecond Memorial, en- 
titling it a commercial expedition, &c. with 

| additional motives to engage the attention of the mi- 

a. ry. Accordingly I did, and preſented the ſame 

1 laſt January to 4 noble perſonage of the firſt di-. 

3 ftinttion ; requeſting his - to put the ſame, if 
7 be judged it deſerving, into the hands of fuch of 
the miniſiry as be thought proper, leſt it ſhould 


_ be oo late in the your for execution. 


> 
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My requeſt 66 ng the honour to be readily com- 
- pied with, and having then done all in my power, 
as a private perſon, to forward the expedition, I 
| cConcerned myſelf no more about it, till I ſaw its 
lcceß in the Gazette. Not knowing to which 1 
b. bbe Memorials, or whether to the joint weightof b 

the execution of the affair was owing ; T wrote 4 
congratulatory letter to the honourable” perſon to 
whom I had prefented the firſt Memorial out of 

my bands . three years ago, be being many 

| miles 4 * ſs me; ant be eren me with 
an 
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an honourable 0” of the faſt; wp” —_— 
that a certain great miniſter of ſtate had wrote 
to him about the ſucceſs, and was as ſenſible, 0 
as be 15 pleaſed to expreſs it, of the importance 


of the affair as himſelf or 1 Was 


fettly conſiſtent 9with the. ſupport 91 the PUBLIC 
CREDIT at this time, to ſet the importance 


this expedition in its proper light, and therefore I 
| determined ſo todos na Lin reatſe on the ſubject. 


A. 1 have arate 2 ee upon the Africa : 
trade in my Dictionary of Commerce, it might | 


arg excite many people to engage therein ; 


and if the Miniſtry. countenanced any private 
views. of trade, in order to render the African ex- 


pedition the more ſucceſsful, it ſhews the great wife 


com of the adminiſtration in ſo doing. 


Miniſters of fate being fo liable to be — 
upon by partial repreſentations, they « cannot have 


too much information from every quarter upon 
the ſame. ſabject, and that in all poſſible lights 
aoberein they can obtain it: But the man diſen- 


gaged entirely from any private views of trade, 


16 leſs. liable to. miſrepreſent things to Min iſters, 8 
* thoſe. ue are not : And I am willing to 
hope. that my "Memorials demonſtrate, I had 
nothing At 9 but tbe public proſperity 
and honour; no private lucrative ſchemes 
e trade whatever, not that ſuch in the prefent 


. are 8 2 "te public * 


tere 


2 


it many 
obliging expreſſions, with regard. 70 my zeal in 
tbe public ſervice. Upon which, I judged it per- 


(K * 


tereſt: —And. Py my national Memiotials bad & 

4 tendency to forward any ſuch private ſchemes. , 

of trade, I am heartily glad of it; ſuch inte- 

reſted perfons -0ught. to be thankful, not abu ve to 

1 thoſe aubo meant to encourage them. — / they baue 
reaped their African golden harveſt; why frould — 
* rhey envy Mr. Poſtlethwayt, receiving ſome 1 
N on 5 e 922 Jos bes N you 4 


a. vice? $a 


Mr. Poſllethwighs cold 155 4 nd „ þ 

diſpoſed, eafily concerned with ſome of the moſs 
eminent merchants in this kingdom, in a very lu- 

crative ſcheme of private trade to Africa, a 

: virtue of his national Memorial, and can „ill ] 

1 be pleaſes; but he judged, that ſuch a private in- g 

1 ; 10 ſcheme, might have been ſo looked upon | 
„ In the eyeof the Miniſtry, as to obſtruct the public 
* ſervice be aimed at; and therefore he waved 
all views of this kind, that no objeftion' mi ght 
be made to the pure national ſervice, by him in- 
tended; he expecli ng bs recompence in another way. 


HF Able and upright Miniſters are akuay; ready 

1 and willing to receive intelligence of importance 

in every ſbape; and if ſeveral more, befides my= 
ſelf, have given any uſeful information upon this 
African concern, it is ridiculous in them to be 
jealous, and inviduous of each other ; when it is : 
preſumed that wiſe flateſmen know how to re- 
ward every one ſuitable to his merit. That I 
bad no view' to hurt any one, is well enough known 
to the * j _ And => Menn K. 

N that 
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that. I aimed at encouraging Private ts trade as much. 
as WAS: - 


Wer the e in n as well as al 3 
private traders, may-reap the full benefit and ad 
vantage of my endeavours ; I have given myſelf. 


* 


* 


the further trouble to draw up this tract: Nor 
zs this all that I defire the honour to lay before 
the adminiſtration, with relation to the African 


Trade, if this ſhall be "ax pm; M 2 


as 1 _ 20 doubt _—_ i ik. 
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. T, 'M felling . is'a copy of” the ' 
SRO INAI. Menoklar, as drawn uf 
oon after THE BREAKING OUT OF | 
THE War, and preſented by Mr. 
Poſtlethwayt to induce the Miniſiry 
to undertake the EXPEDITION againſt 
- the FRENCH AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS 
in the RIVER San n and others 
on that coaft. cee | 


* pon the mi Carriage 4 the Expedition 


to Rochfort, Mr. Poſtlethwayt preſented the 


following memorial again in January laſt, 
with additional motives, not proper to be made © 
© -public, 10 induce the Mini in ity | fo undertake the = 
African expedition. 


The MEMORIAL, 


. the French n colonida 
; flouriſhed, England ſupplied France 
: Sou? „ With a great part of the ſugars for 
| their home conſumption,” 
Since the French ſugar colonies have flous 
riſhed, the French have not only ſupplied 
1 themſelves with ſugars, but have greatly ſup- 
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NERD the es fb in moſt of the fugar trade 


5 * Europe. 


The trade of the 3 ſugar 3 de- 


pends on the following diſtinct Branches of 


trade. (1) Upon the trade from Old France to 


5 Africa, by band of the French Eaſt India . 


Company. 57 Upon the trade from Africa to 
the French ſugar iſlande, to ſupply them with 
negroes, Se. (3) Upon the Weſt India trade to 

and from Old Pane. (4) Upon the trade to 
and from the French ſugar iſlands and their 
continent colonies in North America. (5) Upon 
the trade of the French ſugar iflands with the 
Enghſh northern colonies. (6) Upon the trade 
of the French ſugar iſlands to and from divers 


_ of Europe, which the French ſupply with 


gars that the Exgliſb did. (7) Upon the 
fupply of the Spaniſh Weſt Baer with + Gogad 


negroes, by the way of St. Domingo ; whereby 


the French do, in effect, reap all the benefits 


of an Afr -nto contract with Spain; (the Engliſb 


being now deprived of it) and by virtue of 
ſupplying the Spaniards with negroes do, at the 


fame time, ſupply them clandeſtinely with 
immenfe quantity of French woollen, filken, 


and other commodities, to the unſpeakable de- 
triment of the fair Britiſb trade, by way of | 
Old Spain to New Spain. 

From the foregoing French branches of 
trade, ariſing ſolely from their African and 
Weſt Indian trades, which depend on each 
other for their mutual ſupport, the French 


TP ſinee the Peace * W increaſed = 


their 


1 


their commerce, their mercantile navigation. 
and their royal marine beyond the belief of 
moſt: and the produce and trade of their 


ſugar iſlands daily increaſing in divers other 
ese beſides ſugar (as indico, cocoa, 
cotton, Sc.) muſt daily. ſtrengthen. the ma- 


ritime power of France, unleſs. now, in time of 


war, England takes ect a means to ſtop 
their progreſs. 


This increaſe of the commerce, navigation 
and maritime ſtrength of France has been 
chiefly owing to their African trade, as carried 


on by their Eft India company; which is ſo re- 


gulated as to ſupply them with negroe ſlaves 


more plentifully and far cheaper than the Engliſi 
can do their ſugar colonies; whereby the Ho | 


increaſe in their Weſt 1 India Trade, while the ; 


ge ;/þ daily decline in theirs. 


Before the French got rofſeion of the forts 


upon the Coaſt of Africa, in the river Senagal, 


and on the iſlands of Aguin and Goree, the 
Engliſh traded freely and Ke to all 
places on the ſaid coaſt. Since the French have 
Poſſeſſed the ſaid Forts, they haye vot only ab- 


— excluded: the Britiſh nation from thoſe 
Parts, and taken and confiſcated, all Briiiſo 
Ships as have ventured to trade there, but have 
traded as uninterruptedly, in time of peace, 
within the Britiſb rights and priyileges, and un- 
der the noſe of gur forts, as under bein cron. 


That part of the coaſt from whence the 


French have abſolutely excluded the Britiſuna- 
mon from trading, is called the Gum: Caaſt, 
. which 
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Which extends from Cape Blanco to the river 
Gambia, which is above 500' miles. | 


So beneficial is the gum trade in general, 
that we have a recent inſtance of two mer- 
chants of the city of London, (vis. Meſſrs. 1l— 
and F.) who gained above 10, 00%. by a load- 
ing of gum Senagal, which they obtained laſt 
year on this coaſt; the firſt coſt of which cargo 


on the outſet did not amount to 10007. 


This gum ſenagal is of ſuch important value 


to the French, that it appears from the regi- 


ſters of the council of ſtate, there paſſed an 
arret of the French king's council of Nev. 2, 
in the year 1751, which prohibits all gum ſe- 


nagal being exported out of the kingdom for 


one year, under the penalty of confiſcation, 
and a fine of 300 livres. The reaſon of ſuch 


_ prohibition was, that this African gum 1s an 
_ exceeding | uſeful material in divers capital 
French manufactures; ſuch as their filks and 
other fabricks, which require a gloſſy luſtre to 
recommend them to foreign nations; and this 


gum is no leſs uſeful in ours, and therefore the 
French have monopolized it. The other parti- 
cular places on the Africau coaſt, where the 
French have many years, in time of peace, in- 


© Efoached on the Britiſb rights and 9 
commerce, are at Anamabce, on the gold coaſt, 


and at Whydah, where the Englifh longenjoyed 


the ſole right of trade, * virtue of Wilkants 
Fort, 


In the * Aaken lb, on * 1 


1 


coaſt, the French, — wien re few: years, 
pickvr . „ ä 


(8) 


pretended to a right of 0 where they 
have no Fort at all, and where the Engliſb 
have Bence land. To ſuch an unjuſtifiable 
degree have the French of late years, in time 
of peace, carried their encroachments in this 
river, that they have had the confidence to 


fire upon Britiſb ſhips that have the ſole right 


of trade here; and have endeavoured to ex- 
clude the Engl. //h no leſs from the trade of 
this river, than they have done from that of 
ws whole Gum-coaſt :: the reaſon of which 
, that the trade of this river is eo im- 

a lane gs | 5 
The French likewiſe Rays in time ; of peace, 

_ attempted to ſettle themſelves in the river 


Sherbro' on the coaſt of Africa, where the 


Engliſb have the right of trade. The motive 
to which is, by reaſon that Slaves, Gold, Ivory, 
Bees-wax; and divers excellent Woods for 


Dyeing (eſpecially that valuable wood called 


Cam-2000d) are to be had cheaply and plenti- 
fully: another reaſon is, becauſe here are a 
good river, a ſecure harbour for ſhipping, and 


a great plenty of good proviſions. Nor ſhould 


it be forgot, that the Cam-wood (which is ex- 


tremely uſeful in the dyeing of our woollen 


and ſilken manufactures of various faſhionable 
colours, which take with foreign nations) is 
10 be had no where elſe in any quantities; 
which renders it no leſs: valuable to the Eng- 


liſh than the DENY is for "Cn of n i 
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-To ſecure this Importer; river of Sherbro; 
the French alſo have attempted lately to ſettle ü 
at the Bannana Hands, near the — of the 
river Seruro; which, as it is a very whole- 
ſome ſituation, is certainly well Judged to * 

Hyer their intention. | 


Nor have the projected ene of | 
the, Frencb in Ae, in time of peace, ended 
here. They have attempted, before the war 
broke out, to | ſettle themſelves, even at the 
Cape de Herde lands, though they belong to 
the Hartugueſe; but the Portugueſe inſtantly 
ſent a ſhip of ſome force to watch their mor- 


tions: — wy French had art. .anioghito paeify 


them. But, | 
This intended S as this Preach at 


the Cape de Verde Mandi, at ſuch a conjunc- 


ture, could be hardly done with a view to 
give umbrage to the Poriugugſe':: Your Me- 


morialiſt apprehends it 8 been done rather 


yow a view to have it more in their power to 
noy the Engliſb; becauſe their men of war 
W and their Eaſt India fps con- 


ſtantiy touch at abe Che ce Verde Mind for 


ter, nds oor 1 for 
By virtue of Fames Part bickdiging: to the 
Eaghſo in the river Gambia, this mation long 
fiefled: the ſole and uninterri right to 


the trade of this river: but ſo greatly have _ Tn 
French intruded om our trade here in time f 
peace, that, by means of their fort Albreda, 


That was at the firſt breaking out of the preſent war, 
when this Memorial Was fawn up. F 


| erected 


0 
| etected towards the north fide- of the Gambit, 
without moleſtation, they have ſhared a great 
part of the trade of this river with the Eng- 
liſh. And moreover, as a branch of the Se- 
nuagal riuer, poſſeſſed by the French, comes into 
the river Gambia, the French, by means f 
| this communication, and their Fort Jaſepb, in 
the ſaid river Senagal, cut off the Engliſb trade 
from up the river Gambia, and thereby render 
the Engliſb ſettlement i at r Fort proportibn- 
ably uſeleſs. 
Buy means of the e T; rad ths Frenth 
have reaped the following advantages: 
1. They have, by dint of Nawodabonri 
brought their Sugar J/ands to ſuch tate; as 
not — to ſupply themſelves with ſugars, and 
other Weſt India commodities, but to ſup- 
plant the Engliſb from thoſe trades at all the 
markets in Europe. 
2. They have been enabled, by akin trade, | 
to ſettle the Neutral Hands of 85 Lucia, St. 
Vincent, Dominica and Tobago, by ſupplying | 
chem with a number of zegroe flaves to cul- 
tivate Meſt India productions, and fit them 
for the defence of thoſe iſlands, by means of 
whites to controul them. | 
3. By virtue of this trade, they * great- | 
ly upheld the credit of their Eaſt India Com- 
pany ; which has the excluſive right in the 


French African, as well as their _ India 


Commerce. 


4. By a of theit fin Tradt, and 
the "_ obſerved. nn the Frencb 


8 . have 


3 {c 8 J-. | 5 
have raiſed the price of Negroes: upon the 


"Engliſh on many parts of the coaſt, from 6 /. 


and 71. q head to 20 J. and 30 J. qp head: 


and although this riſe in the price upon the 


Engliſh greatly affects the Engliſh trade, it does 
not affect the French, by reaſon of the extra- 


ordinary bounties, privileges and immunities, 
which the French government allows for the 
encouragement of their African commerce; 


beſides the excluſive privilege to the company 


therein concerned: which conſidered, toge- 


ther with their encroachments, have enabled 
the French ſo greatly to fupplant us in this 
branch of the trade, as well as that of the 


Whole Sugar Trade of Europe. 


By means of their African 3 5 


the cloſe connection That has with their We * 5 


India trade, they have in a great meaſure up- 


held the trade and public credit of their Rai 
India company. 


How dependent the French themſelves have 


long judged their Sugar Colonies to be upon 


their African trade, appears by a Memorial 
preſented by the deputies of The Council of © 
Commerce in France to The Royal Council of 


State, ſo long ago as the year 1701; from 
which Era, and attention to the ſaid me- 
morial, we may date the proſperity of the 


French Sugar Iſlands, and other branches of 
their commerce een on their American 
colonies. - 
Le commerce de Cuince, ſay the me- 1 
Ws *-morialiſts, oft fi relatif a celuy 5 : 
vial Fran- 


"ol 


2 
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Francoiſes de 6 que run ne ſcau- 
roit ſubſiſter ſans autre: par ces commerce 
nous avons retranche a nos concurrens les 
« grands profits qu ils faiſoient ſur nous, & 
nous pouvons les augmenter conſiderable- 
ments, puiſque celle nation dans les iſles, 
*& avec moins davantage que nous, dans un ter- 
rain moins cfiendu, & dans beaucoup moins 
* de temps, à trouve le moyen, d'occuper 
toutes les annces plus de 500 vaiſſeaux, 
pendant que nous avons beaucoup de * 
d'en occuper une centaine. 
„ Tout le monde connoit Putilits de la 
marine, & que la tranquilité, & la gloire 
d'un eſtat en depend tres ſouvent: on ſcait 
que le commerce ne peut ſubſiſte que par 
« elle: la fortune de negociants y eſt toujours 
e attachee, elle fait vivre un tres grand nom- 
bre de ſujets, matelots, & artiſans. Per- 
ſonne ignore que la navigation de la France 
« ne doive au commerce de ſes iſles tout ſon eclat, 
&« qu elle ne peut Je foutenr, & s e gue 
os © parluy. RS Ws 
Ce commerce eſt ſans 2 de tows. les ; 
e commerce de long cours que les Frangois font, 
e le plus utile a Petat ; parceque qu'il ſe fait 
« ſans tranſport d argent, ſans 4 T des denrees, 
« & des manufactures etrangers, & que il ny 
« qui les ſujets du roy & du een gut M 
_& profitent.” | 
This was not only the judgment of the ” 
moſt experienced and impartial traders in 
France, but of. the greateſt ſtateſmen in that 
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that the French have not been leſs 
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| RICAN COLONIES, 7han any other meaſures that 


kingdom; and their ſteddy regard to theſe 


principles ever fince, and their proſperous con- 


fequences, prove, beyond doubt, the wiſdom 
and policy of their meafures. 5 


© Your Memorialiſt humbly prays leave next 


to ſhew, the uſe that, he apprehends, may be 


made of the foregoing faithful repreſentation, 
to the intereſt and honour of his Britannic 


- Majeſty, at the preſent conjuncture of public 
Affairs. f : be 7 9 5 | ies 1 „ 1 


From the foregoing r Ars, it is e - 
hat e n ſolicitous 
to increaſe their trade and dominion in Africa, 


than in America: and ſince the whole de- 


pendance of France for the preſervation and 


increaſe of her Sugar, and Continent Colonies 
in America, is upon her African Commerce: 
and fince it is no leſs manifeſt, that the whole 


ſupport of the latter depends chiefly upon the 


French forts and ſettlements eſtabliſhed on the 


coaſt of Africa; eſpecially on that upon the 
and of Gorte, and the other called For: 


| Lowis, in the river Senagal before obſerved : 


it is moſt humbly ſubmitted: Whether here 

does not preſent a favourable proſpect of re- 
frieving our lofles in 1 0 as well as Ame- 
rica, by diſpoſſeſſing the French of their Af 
rican Settlements :- and whether ſuch a ſucceſſ- 
ful MARITIME EXPEDITION wil not firike at 
the root of the commerce of the FRENCH SUGAR 
CoLonies in America, and thereby alſo more 
effectually at the root of their Nox TH AME- 


. 


EY 
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can be taken by the court of Great Britain, and 
that at FAR LESS EXPENCE fo 7be nation, as 
well as being attended with leſs hazard than any 
other ExpEDITION whatever ? And whether 
our ſucceſs in Africa may not have a hap- 
pier tendency. to ruin the French Eaſt India 
Company, A. deſtroy its public credit, at leſs en. 
pence than any other meaſure? And ſince ſo 
great a proportion of the European trade of 
France, as has been ſhewn, depends upon their 
African and American trades ; it is in the power 
of England to injure the French in their whole 
trade and navigation, in any MARITIME Ex- 
PEDITION fo much as by this, if Wiſely and ſuce 
ceſsfully conducted? Pe 
Upon the ſucceſs of this African Expedre 
tion, what would, really prove the ſtate of the 
French Eaſi India Company, and of their public 
credit in general, may be judged, from the 
ſtate it was reduced to in the laſt war. For 
although, at the beginning of that war, the 
French India Company did not ſeem to be af- 
fected ſo much as might be expected, by what 
they ſuffered, their dividends being regularly 
paid, which upheld their credit ſo, that at 
_ Chriſtmas 1744, their actions were at 2000: 
yet notwithſtanding appearances, the war in- 
creaſing the expence of France, on the one 
hand, and leſſening her revenues on the other, 
the ſecret at length came out: NM Orry, 
the comptroller- general of the finances, being 
obliged to acquaint the directors of the com- 
pany, that the king's affairs were fo circum- 
ſtanced as not to permit him longer to ſupply 
„ eng b 208 UA 
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the company in the manner he had hitherto 
done; ſo that now they were to ſtand upon 

their own bottom, and carry on their trade for 
the future as well as they could. 
This reduced the Actions to 800, and 
brought on a ſuſpenſion of the company's 
dividends, and thereby gave a ſevere ſtroke 
to the public credit of France: and although 
the injury the company received by Commodore | 
Barnet in the Eaſt Indies, and the loſs of their 
ſhips we took at Cape Breton, contributed to 
reduce the company: yet, if we had the like 
ſucceſs now, it would not contribute: nearly 
ſo much to the ruin of the French India Com- 
pany, and their trade in general, as diſpoſ 
 feſſmg them of their Forts and Settlements in 
Africa; becauſe this would ſo hurt their 
affairs in America, as well as Africa and Eu- 
rope, whereon their commercial dependance 
lies, more than merely in Ala, as to oblige 
them to make a good peace, more than any 
other ſingle meaſure that can, perhaps, be 
taken by the court of England. Beſides, 
Africa 25 ſo much nearer home than Ala 
or North America, we might, in the laſt war, 
by poſſeſſing ourſelves of the French African 
Sertlements , have done more than we did to 


* Mr. Poſtlethwayt propoſed to a certain honourable 
perſon the taking of the French African Settlements in 
the laſt war, and ſeveral other affairs relating to the 
Britiſh African commerce, which would have produced : 
ſome millions to this nation before now.—But it being 
ſignified to him, that the peace was too far advanced to 
think of any thing of that kind (and which proved to be 
true) he believes that was the only reaſon why ſuch deſign 

was not then carried int mans 


have 
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have ruined the trade of France i in general, and 


that of their Eaſt India company in particular; 


at one half the expence we were at in the Eaſt 


Indies for the purpoſe of the latter: and by 


thus diſtreſſing the company, we might pro- 


bably have prevented Madras from being taken. 


| 5 Moreover, the French Eaft India ſhips outward 


bound, always touching at their African ſet- 
lements; ; if they were {ſtripped of them, they 


would be deprived of this advantageous conve- 
niency; and their outſet thereby rendered more 
_ expenſive and precarious in time of war; and 
eſpecially ſo, when England might by * TY 
Vour memorialiſt prays leave further to con- 
ider the probability of the ſucceſs of the in- 
tended expedition, by giving the beſt account 
that he has been able to obtain of the ſituation 
of the French forts and ſettlements in Africa; 3 
and eſpecially the two principal ones, ig. that 


on the iſland of Gorge, and the other of Fort 
Louis in the river Senagal; for, if theſe fall into 


the Britiſp Hands, that of Arguin and the ; 


other ſmaller dependent forts: muſt. fall of 


_ _ - courſe. 


And firſt with reſpect to Fort Louis, in 


the river Senagal— Previous to which 1 it may be 


neceſſary to give ſome account of the ſaid ri- 


ver. According to Monſ. Labat, who is reck- 


oned to have given the moſt exact ſtate there- 


of, the courſe of the Senagal is above 800 


leagues from eaſt to weſt from the lake Birnk, 


where he ſays, it riſes to within two leagues 
and « one half of the weſtern « ocean. But hiſto- 
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rians being divided about the extent of this ri- Z 


ver, your memorialiſt will not dwell on any 


thing but what immediately concerns the 


ſucceſs of the enterprize. 


The mouth of this river is 9 half "A 5 
league broad, but is ſhut by a BANK- Or LAND | 
ox Bax, cauſed by the great quantities of © 


fand brought by the current, and drove there 
by the ſea. This bar is doubly dangerous, as 


it has little water on it; and every year dufte its | 
place with the violent floods that come down 


the river at the time of its inundation. And, 
indeed, the entrance of this river would be 


impracticable, if the ſtrength of the tide and | 


force of the current did not open two paſ- 
ſages; the largeſt of which is commonly 1 50, 


or 200 fathom broad, and about two fathom 


water: ſo that it will admit only BARKs of 40 


or 50 tons. The ſmaller paſſage is only for 


CANOES, Theſe openings change their ſitua- 


tions almoſt every year; ſo that the land of 
Senagal, or Fort Louis, is ſometimes four 


leagues from the bar, at other times but two, 


iT — inconvenience, which prevents ſhips of 

400 or 500 tons burthen from entering the 
river and landing their gods (for which pur- 
poſe the French India company keep ſuitable 


BARKs) is a good ſecurity to Fort Louis, and 


renders it impoſſible to enter the river without . 
good pilots : whereby the French ſeem to enjoy 


their trade up this river unmoleſted, and 
wont fear as a nos 3 . 1 


* 
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Vour memorialiſt defires leave to obſerve 
| that the propereſt time for eroſſing the BAR is 


from January to Auguſt," the winds being then 


variable, and the tides running 2 The beſt 
of theſe Months are April, May, June and 


Ju. The worſt ſeaſon is from September to 


the end of December, the eaſt winds then bring- 


ing a great ſwell, and making trade he 
ne 
"oO croſſing! the vary you find a broaũt ri- 


ver, from 18 to 25 feet deep, the water clear 
| ! ſmoeth, and its current as agreeable as the 


entrance dangerous. Two leagues above the 


_ * a channel, which goes: up to the vil- 


of Byur f. It ineloſes two ſmall iſlands; 


— — the ſmall river is called the Balos. 
The iſle of Blag ba lies behind that of Balos, 
nearer the main. — Between the iſle of Boos, 
and the gteat iſle of Biferta, is an oblong 

| land of five or fix leagues in circumference, 

called the ifle of Joby Barr. The weſt fide of 
it lies on the main braneh of the Senagal, and 
belongs to the negro-ehiefs, viz. Joh Bars 
and 77 anſek, who have a village on it. The firſt 


olf theſe is hereditary interpreter to the French 


company at Fort Louis. Oppoſite to the ile of 
Bokos is a little iſle, about a. quarter of -a mile 
long, called by the French the Iſe aux Hngibis, 
or the Engh/hb ie, it being formerly poſſeſſed 
dy the Engliſh as well as that of Fore Lows. 


 —About three quarters of a league higher up 


| the ee, lies the 4 ＋ 3 or Fort 


* 


=  Twh. à-ů5 
Louis, the reſidence of the French director ge- 
enn... 
The Iſle of Senagal lies 16 degrees, 5 min. 
north latitude, in the middle of the river of the 
ſame name; and two, three or four leagues 
from the mouth of the river, according to the 
variations of the BAR, as before obſerved. 
Some have reckoned it about a league in cir- 
, 7: . 
According to the beſt information your me- 
morialiſt has been able to obtain, there re- 
main only four o/d towers of the ancient Furt 
Touis, each of them round, and about 20 
feet diameter: they form an obtuſe quadran- 
gle; the two middle ones being four toiſes “ 
and an half diſtance, and thoſe at the head 11: g 
— They are well built in the antique way, and 5 
covered each with a pyramidal roof of tiles. 
| They have been ſince joined with walls, and 
incloſed in a fortification of palliſadoes, terraſſed 
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| _ with earth; beneath which lie the magazines 
J with ſome ull-conſtructed baſtions : ſo that this T 
3k fort, upon the whole, does not appear to be of 1 
1 any ſtrength, unleſs by its natural ſituatiun. 3 
| The beſt information that your memorialiſt 
| 5 has been able to obtain is, that there are 40 = 
= guns mounted on ſeveral batteries, with a good — 
[ | © magazine of ſmall arms and ammunition : how © 
= many men they may have in garriſon at preſent, 5 
4 your memorialiſt has not been able to learn ſa- . 
ORG... OE 1 
| A Toiſe is fix Feet, or one Fathom Engliſh. 
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Ten or twelve leagues above Fort Louis lies 
a point of land, where the fertility of the ſoil 


has induced the negroes to build ſeven or eight 


villages; the chief of which is called Busſar. 
The further you go on from the ſea, the coun- 
try on the river ſeems more fruitful, and well | 
improved. It abounds in maize, which | is a 


never failing commodity here. | 
The Ifle of Biferte is about 20 leagues 1 
| 5 8 in the broadeſt part. The ſoil throughout 
is rich and fruitful; Em inundations of the Se- 
nagal contributing greatly thereto. It not only 


abounds in maize of both kinds, but alſo in 


rice, pulſe, tobacco and indico. Wheat thrives 
well here after the ſecond crop. Cotton trees 


likewiſe grow in plenty. Here are vaſt mea- 
dos, which feed large herds of great and ſmall 
cattle, all excellent in their kind, Poultry we 


numerous as well as wild fowl; ſuch as par- 


tridges, wood-pigeons, and pintados in droves. 
HBeſides foreſts, there are great woods of palm- 
trees; and the villages that lie thick on the ri- 


ver, ſhew the country is well peopled. 


In proceeding up the river Senagal on the 
left hand, the firſt: remarkable place i is Serim- 


pata, or Serimfalli; where the river, which has 
lain north and ſouth, alters its courſe to eaſt 
and weſt, Between this place and Bukſar is 


paſture ground, where the moors come in dry 


ſeaſons to feed their camels and other cattle, ' 
for which they pay a tribute to the'Brack. 


Some leagues above Serimpata, on the north 


fide of the river lies the delect 5 z a place fa- 
5 maus 


1 ; . 


tay; 5 
mous * being the mart of the gum wade, ſo va- 
luable as above ſignified. _ 
I wo leagues higher lies Ingherbel, the ms 
dence of the great Breck, king of Hoval. On 
the ſouth fide a river diſcharges itſelf into the 
Senagal, called the Portugueſe river, about 17 
leagues from the Mouth of the Senagal. This 
river is about five or ſix leagues long; its banks 
planted with trees, and adorned with villages 
and the foil is as fertile as the natives are lazy. 
A little higher on the north fide the Senogal 
receives the Marigot, or rivulet of Nayor, 
| Which iſſues from the lake of the ſame name. 
This lake lies about go leagues from Fort Louis, 
and is occaſioned by the drecfiowings of che 
2 
5 On the left fide of the 
and three leagues from the Sagal, is the vil- 
lage of Grain, governed by a negroe grandee, 
ſuhject to the great Brack, The country here 
is agreeable _ well cultivated. Four leagues 
Higher up on the right ſide lies the village ef 
Pn 3 ſubject to the Seratic, king of the Fu- 
lis, There is no paſſing further than this vil- 
lage in the dry ſeaſon, on account of the reeds 
that choak up that part of the river, wann 
communicates. with the lake. | 
Some leagues higher up the Senagal liek a 
ſmall iſle called Menage, which is fertile and 


r leading te t. 


agreeable. Five leagues higher, on the ſame 
ſide, lies the village called the Cock, oppoſite r 


e ee of the ile of . ee 
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| Ihand. This iſle is 49 leagues long, and from | f 


three to ſix broad. 
The country to the ſouth of the river of Twory 


is fruitful and well improved. It is full of Ele- 
phants, who feed in flocks of 40 or 50.—Ten 
| leagues from the Iſle of Ivory lies Terrier Ronge, 
noted for the gum trade carried on with the 
Moors to great advantage, as it is done at the 
deſert before- mentioned. Without your me- 
morialiſt enteri 8 further into the fituation and 


commerce of this river, and all its dependen- 
cies; he craves leave only further to obſerve, 
that here offers a very extraordinary and lucra- 


tive ſcene of commerce that may be taken out 
of the ſcale of France, and thrown into that 
of Great Britain, if the propoſed nen » 

ſucceſsfully executed. 13 
The other principal French ſettlement neceſ- 


ſary for your memorialiſt to take notice of, is, 
that of the Fort and Jſie of Goree. This Iſle is 


about two Engliſb miles in compaſs. It lies 
north weſt, and ſouth ſouth eaſt, within 


cannon ſhot of the continent. It is almoſt 


inacceſſible, being ſurrounded with rocks, or 


incloſed with a ridge of black and round peb- 


bles and ſtones, except a ſmall bay to the eaſt 
north eaſt, about 20 toiſes broad, and 60 deep, 


between two points; the one pretty bigh, 
called the Pointe du Cimitrere, and the other 


low, defended by a ſandy point, on which the 
ſea breaks ſo violently, as to render it remark- 
able at a great diſtance. The anchorage is good 
round _ * eſpocially in this little bay. 
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The ſoil is a red ſandy mould, unfit for pa- 


ſturage. 


The French in time of peace uſually keep a 
_ Garriſon here of 300 whites at leaſt, with 
ſome free blacks. PEO 2 
Four memorialiſt apprehends it proper to ob- 
| ſerve, that this Iſle was yielded to the Dutch by 


Biram, king of the Cape Verde Iſles in the year 


1617. They ſoon after built a fort on the 


north weſt fide, on a rocky eminence, which 


they called Naſſau on the hill. But this not 


being ſufficient to defend the road, they built 


a a ſecond, called For- Orange below it; which 


effeually commanded the landing place. 


They remained in this ſettlement till the year 


1663, when Commodore Holmes, belonging to 
the Engliſb, took it from them: but the Engliſb 


had not then time to keep it; for the following 


year de Ruyter, the Dutch Admiral, coming 


'with a ſquadron, retook it; and obliged Maro- 


cromby, the governor, to ſurrender at diſcre- 


tion. The Dutch having repaired it, and aug- 


mented the fortifications, continued in poſlel- 


Non till 1677; when Count 4 Etrees, with a 
ſquadron of 11 French men of war, appeared 
before it October 30. The next Day he ſum- 
moned Hopſac, the Dutch governor; and on 


his refuſal, prepared to land under the cannon 
of his fleet; which the Dutch ſeeing, aban- 
doned the lower fort, and retired to the higher; 


where ſoon after they hung out a white flag, 
and capitulated to ſurrender at diſcretion, = 
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tion, the lower fort being mounted with 42 


0 21) 
The French found the flag in good conds; 


pieces of cannon. The Count having no in- 


ſtructions to keep the place, demoliſhed the 
higher fort, and diſmantled the lower: after 
5 Which he ſailed for the Veſt Indies. But Monſ. 
Au Caſſe, who was then on the coaſt in a man 
of war of 40 guns, and 2 50 men, hearing of 
Count d'Eftrees proceeding, arrived at Gorge, 
Nov. 15, 1677, and took poſſeſſion of it for 
the French Senagal Company; concluding a treaty 

of alliance and commerce with the negroe kings 


of Rufiſco, Foal, and Porto Dali, on the ſame 


footing with thoſe of the Dutch, when they 
held Gore. At his return to France, his con- 
duct was approved by the court; and in 16787 


he was ſent back to Goree with preſents to fie 


kings of the 3 to confirm them in the 
French zntereſt. „ 
By the peace at Meth conclu f he | 
dies year, the French remained poſſeſſors of 
their . conqueſts on the coaſt of Afrika, and 


- 
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cauſed the lower fort of Goree to be repaired 
on the old foundation; raiſing the curtains and 


demy- baſtions 16 feet High, eating: it tort 


Vermanaots. 
The Dutch in 1679 made ſome e to 


recover Gore. They ſent a ſhip of force, 
commanded by the Sieur Hubert, with orders 
to ſurprize Gorge, and all the French ſettlements 
on the coaſt: but Du Caſſe, with his ſquadron, 
was there before him. That commander find- 

5 ing his ede ineffectual to make the 
; 1 Durchman 
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rn withdraw by fair means, and that ge 
ſecretly practiſed with the negroes to ſtir them 


up to a revolt, was obliged to ſeize his ps 


and ſend the crew to Elnina. 
Another Dutch ſhip that came with the I - 
views, retired on the firſt warning. Soon after 


the Sieur Hopſac, formerly the Dutch governor 


of Goree, appeared on the coaſt in a large veſ—- 
ſel, to inſtigate the negroes to riſe againſt the 


French, which they did at Porta D Ali, and 


Foal, plundering the French factories: but Du 


Cafe returning ſeaſonably from the river Gam- 


Sia, preſerved Gorte, and made ſuch quick re- 


priſals that he ſoon brought the negroe kings 


— ſue for peace. In 1697, the Siewr B Brue ar- 
 miving at Gore, found the two forts in a 

| — condition, and repaired them in the 
beſt manner time would allow, mounting the 


higher fort of St. Michael with 24 cannon, and 
the lower of St. Francis with 28: and this ſet- 


tlement has been made conſiderably ſtronger 
till, according to the intelligence that your 
memorialiſt has received. 


And your memorialiſt deſires leave to ob- 
ſerve, that according to the largeneſs of the 


fleet that ſhall be employed in this African ex- 4 
peditian; they may, after their ſucceſs in Africa, 


from thence immediately to the Veſt Indies, 
and ſecure firſt the Neutral Iſſands, and then the 
French ſugar colonies, if the ſtrength ſhail be 


| ſufficient for the purpoſe, and wiſely conducted. 
But how, and by what effectual means this 
propoſed African and American expedition may 
R N 
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| be carried in Sich and that in all human 


will appear, your memorialiſt humbly con- 


| ceſs of its execution, your memorialiſt humbly 


and the river Senagal, the iſland of Garde, and | 
the fort at Arguin, which cannot hold out 


(23 9. 
probability, without a poſſibility of miſcarriage, 


ceives, from ſome other affairs that have an af- 
finity herewith ; and which he will do himſelf 
the honour to duni to conſideration. | 

In regard to the African expedition, the 5 


apprehends will, in a great meaſure, depend 
upon the following particulars. (1) Upon 
the utmoſt ſecrecy in carrying the ſame 
into execution, leſt the enemy ſhould be 
too well prepared to receive us. (2) Upon | 
their fleets being blocked up, while the 4 
African expeditzon is abſolutely executed, 1 


long, as your memorialiſt judges; are all 1 
well ſecured. (3) Upon inſtantly making | 
treaties of alliance and commerce with the ne- 
groes princes; after our ſucceſs, whoſe king= x 
doms are the moſt adjacent; as thoſe of Na- 

co, Foul and Porto D. Ali, as have been ſeen to 

be the meaſures, which both the French and 


the Dutch have heretofore taken to ſecure thoſe 
= — and their trade. (4) Upon ene. 


cuting the expedition at the proper ſeaſon of the 
Yau: ; which for croſſing the dangerous Bar 


beforementioned, your memorialiſt has been 


_ informed, is from the months of Junuany to 


Auguſt, the winds being then variable, and 


the tides running north. The beſt of thefſsese 
— faid to be in April, Moy, Jane and 'Y 


July: 


* 
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and che worſt ſeaſon is from September 
to * end of December, the eaſt wind then 
bringing a great ſwell, and making the navi- 
gation impracticable. 0 5) Upon having pilots, 
who are well experienced in the navigation of 
the river Senagal in particular, where the chief 
French Fort, that called Fort Louis is ſituated; 
and where the director general of the French 
Eaſt India company reſides.— The navigation 
of the Iſle of Gorge muſt likewiſe be well 
known by thoſe who ſhall have the pilotage of 
this expedition. In reſpect to which naviga- 
tion, your memorialiſt craves leave to obſerve, 
that the Britiſb navigators in general, who are 
experienced only in the ſailing to and from the 
Britiſb ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, can 
6 be imagined to be well acquainted with 
that of the French ſettlements, where they 
are never ſuffered to go but by ſtealth: and, 
therefore, your memorialiſt humbly recom- 
mends.it as neceſlary to the ſucceſs of this en- 
terprize, that pilots may be obtained, who are 
well-experienced in the French ſettlement navi- 
gation: and that ſuch are to be got, your me- 


morialiſt apprehends ' practicable, | by ſecret .. - 


enquiries amongſt thoſe captains of merchant- 
men Who trade . gre: n as before 


ann 
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OxrsERVATIONS UPON THE FOREGOING M- 


MORIAL, more fully ann the intentions 
of the Memorialiſt. | 


HOEVER takes a W of the riſe 
and progreſs of the African trade, as it 


has been carried on by the Engliſh fince its 
commencement, will find, from undoubted 
experience, that the firſt eſtübiifHenehr as well 


as the conſtant ſecurity and preſervation thereof, 
have been ſolely owing to the forts and ertle. 
ments erected by them in that part of the 
world“. Without which the whole trade 


would certainly have been wreſted out of our 
| hands; and we ſhould have had no more 
_ ſhare in it than thoſe nations that have never 


had any ſuch poſſeſſions there. 
And even fince the Enghſh have had few 


and ſettlements in Africa, oreat efforts have 


been made to extirpate them from this com- 


merce. Although the Engliſh had eſtabliſhed 


divers forts and factories on the gold coaſt be- 
fore the year 1660; and before the Dutch had 
ſcarce got any footing there, and had a prior 
right to a free trade, at all places on the ſame 


cCoaſt, not in their poſſeſſion : notwithſtanding 
this, the Dutch Weſt India company always 
kept cruiſers on the coaſt to interrupt the trade 


of the Engliſb with the natives, and to ſeize 


their ſhips and cargoes, and carry them to their 


W See RGA og 8 Vaiverſal W | 
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ſettlement at St. George del Mina; and this 
they did not only near the Dutch company's 
fotts and factories, but at all other places ſe- 
veral hundred leagues diſtant from them. 
To what a degree the Dutch carried their i in- 
fults and depredations at this time upon our 
merchants trading to Africa, appears from the 
unqueſtionable teſtimony of Sir George Down- 
ing, Bart. who was envoy- extraordinary to the 
Sltates-General upon this occaſion: — lift of 
ſhips taken, Sir George ſays, underwent the 
Arifeſt examination. of parliament, and was 
made out upon ſo clear and undeniable proofs, 
that it was impoflible to add any thing, either to 
the ſolemaity of the debate, or to the weight 
of evidence*. 
King Charles the God, * hy acquainted 
chat the nation rung with the outcries of our 
ſuffering merchants againſt the Dutch African 


company, judged it full time to think of effec- - 


_ tual meaſures to protect this trade for the fu- 
ture, and to obtain reparation for depredations 
committed. 
With regard. to depredations, his Majeſty 
cauſed an account of them to be tranſmitted 
to Sir George Downing, his envoy. then at the 
Hague, with orders to inſiſt upon ſatisfaction, 
but none could be obtained. Whereupon, 
we bf Mi; 2664 both houſes of parliamentc came 


CY 8 a male of Sir 5 — Downing, Bart. envoy 
Ae from his Maj jeſty of Great Britain, to the 
remarks of the deputies b the States- General. upon his 
memorial of Re 20, 1664, O. 8. printed i in 1665. 


— 


6 


o a reſolution, vis. that the Wrongs, Aiſdonours, 


and indignities done by the ſubjetts of the united 


| provinces, by invading bis rights in Africa, Sc. 


and the damages, affronts and injuries done by 


them to our merchants, were the greateſt obftruc= - 


tron of our foreign trade; and that the ſame be 
humbly and ſpeedily preſented to his Majefly; and 


that he be moſt humbly moved to tale fome me ſpec "a 


and effettual courſe for redreſs —— 
Upon this reſolution of parliament, bis Ma- 
jeſty renewed his inſtances with the States for 
ſatisfaction to our injured merchants ; but his 
remonſtrances were treated with indifference 


and contempt : the loſſes of our merchants 
were too confiderable to be eaſily reimburſed j 
and the benefits of the African trade, could 


they have monopolized the whole to them- 


ſelves, as they aimed at, were too important to 


be willingly parted with, Wherefore, inſtead 


of giving us fatisfaction for the injuries fuſtained, _ 

they renewed their depredations in Africs, 

with greater violence than before, under the 
conduct of their Admiral de Ruyter; ſo that the 


injuries of our merchants, upon the whole, 
amounted to between 6 and 700,000. ſterling. 
The King having tried all other methods in 
voain, Pound himſelf, at length, under the ne- 

ceſſity, upon the firſt notice of de Rayter's ho- 
ſtilities in Afr:ca, of complying with the ſenſe 
of his parliament, and the general voice of the 


people; and, accordingly, on the 22d of Feb. 


1664-5, he declared war in form againſt the 


| Saaten. General of the uni ted provinces : of ſuch 
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high concern * pen to \the nation was 
the trade to Africa, even then judged. 
Nor have the ſtruggles of the Engliſp with 

the French, to preſerve a ſhare in the African 

trade, been leſs than with the Dutch. The 

| Dutch Weſt India company were in poſſeſſion of 


the forts of Arguin and Goree; the French Se 


nagal company, eſtabliſhed anno 1673, were in 
poſſeſſion of a ſmall Fort on an iſland within 
the bar in the river Senagal (fince enlarged and 
called Fort Louis the Engliſb had one ſmall 
fort in the river Gambia, and another in the 
river Sierraleone. In this ſituation affairs con- 

tinued till about the year 1677 ; and the com- 
panies of each nation traded freely to all places 


on the open coaſt, not in the actual poſſeſſion 5 


of each other, from Cape Blanco to Cape Mount. 
In the Year 1677, and 1678, the French 
took the Dutch forts on the iſlands of Arguin and 
Goree, which were ſoon after yielded to France 
by the treaty of Nimeguen : and in the year 
1685, the French king judging the grant to the 
Senagal company, which extended from Cape 
Blanco to the Cape of Good Hope, too large, re-. 
ſtrained it only from Cape Blanco to the river 
| Sterraleone, and erected another company, 
called the Gurney company; and granted them 
the ſole trade to and from that part of the coaſt, 


which extends from the river Szerraleone to the ” 


Cape of Good Hope. From this time the French 
trade to Africa was carried on by thoſe two di- | 
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_ tween the two nations. 


(6) 


The Senagal company were ſcarce warm in 


their new poſſeſſions, before they ſet up a claim 


to all that part of the coaſt, which extends from 
Cape Blanco to the river Gambia, comprehend- 
ing above 500 miles in length. Anno 1681, 


they attempted to hinder the Engliſb company's 


ſhips from trading along that coaſt : but not 
being in a condition then to conteſt that point 
with our late royal African company, they drop- 
ped their pretenſions. In the year 1683, 1684, 
and 1685, they ſeized and confiſcated ſeveral 
ſhips belonging to the Portugueſe, the Dutch, 
and the Pruffians : and in the latter of thoſe 


years renewed their claim againſt the Eugliſb 


company : from which time they continued to 


give them frequent interruptions in their trade; 


. 


till at laſt a war on this account broke out be- 


4 


* 


The loſſes ſuſtained by the Engliſo during 


the courſe of this war, were greater than can 


be eaſily imagined. * One of the chief was 


that of their fort in the river Gambia, anno 
1095, which was taken and plundered by a 


ſquadron af French men of war, and all the 


fortifications demoliſhed and razed to the 


ground. And, as a farther addition to this 


_ misfortune, when the Engliſh company came 
to take poſſeſſion thereof again, after the peace, 
they found the French ſettled in the river, and 


claiming an equal ſhare in the trade thereof 


with themſelves. 


However, the Engliſb, by means of their 


fort on James land on the river Gambia and 


divers 


1 


divers afteries, ſame hundred miles up that 
river, have maintained the right of Great Bri- 
Zain to the trade hereof, in oppoſition to all the 
attempts of the French to root us out. 
For 250 years paſt it has been the conſtant 
policy or all ſuch European nations as have 
made any new diſcoveries for foreign trade, 
and to gain any power in remote and barbarous 
countries, to build and maintain Forts and caſtles; "A 
and by virtue thereof to claim a right to whole 
ms, and to tracts of lands of a vaſt ex- 
tent, and to exclude all other nations from trad- | 
| 0g in, to, and from them. 
Dy ſuch, meaſures the Portugaeſe long en- 
the whole trade to Africa, and to the 
wh Indies. Did not the 17 5 alſo, for 
many years, claim and engroſs almoſt the whole 
continent of America to themſelves, and moſt 
of the [fangs adjacent thereto? By che like po- 
licy, have not the Hallanders — {4.0 . 
ſelves maſters of all thoſe Lap in the eaſt, 
which p oduce ciunamon, cloves,. nutmegs, an 
mace; &c and from them ſupply the whole 
wanld: with theſe commodities, by ſuch quan- 
_ taties, and at ſuch. priees as they think fit? And | 
have we not ſeen, that theſe ſame people, for 
ſome. time before and after the year 1660, at- 
tempted, to gain the whole and entire poſſeſſion 
of the moſt valuable parts of the coafts of 
Africa, and to exclude 5 gland from any part 
ſhare or intereſt therein; . thereby brought 
upon en a war with this N in 


16647 
* Before 


| Before the French got poſſeſſion of the fort 
in the river Senagal, and on the Iſlands of - 


guin and Gores, on the north coaſt, the Engliſh 


traded freely and openly to all places on that 
coaſt, without moleſtation. Since the French 


have been in poſſeſſion of theſe forts, they have 


many years taken upon themſelves, in times 


of peace, to exclude the Britiſh nation from 


thoſe parts, and have actually taken and con- 


fiſcated all ſuch Britiſb ſhips and veſſels as 
ventured to trade thither: and what other 


encroachments the Prench have of late years 


made upon the 1 of trade of the Engliſß in 


Africa, are briefly ſet forth in the preceding 


As we have now happily got poſſeſſion of 
_ thoſe forts and ſettlements of the French, 
virtue of which they have excluded us from 

our right of trade for many hundred miles; it 


is to be hoped that we ſhall not eafily part with 


them, if ever we do. Nay, if we are reall 


in earneſt to reduce the power of Franceto ſuch 


an ebb as to have no further occaſion to make 

WRITTEN TREATIES again With that nation, 
now ſeems to be the happy point of time. 
For however indifferent our ſucceſs in Africa 
may appear to ſome, from the unexpenſiveneſs, 
the ſimplicity, the eaſe, and ſafety with which 
the expedition was executed; yet, we may 


- preſume to ſay, if this blow is wiſely and vi- 


gorouſly followed, by another ſuch given to 


the affairs of France in America; it will enable 
England ſo to reduce the power. of her ene- 


mies, 
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mies, as to * them to comply with what 
terms ſhe pleaſes. This will be obvious enough, 
if we conſider what we at preſent have.in our 

wer; which, as repreſented in the memo- 
rial, will appear to be as follows, viz. (1) We 


may deprive the French of their whole direct 


trade from Old France to Africa, both back- 
wards and forwards ; which. will be ſtripping 
them of the whole commerce of this part of 


the world, for gold, ivory, bees wax, valuable - 


ms and drugs of the richeſt kind, as well as 
excellent dying woods ; all which amount to a 
conſiderable ſum annually. (2) We may hin- 
der them from obtaining negroe-ſlaves in Africa 


as they have done, wherewith to ſupply their 


SUGAR and TOBACCO colonies i in America; and 
hereby we have it in our power to reduce thoſe 


French colonies to as low a condition as Eng- 
land ſhall think proper. This will be at once 


undoing all that the French have done in America 
for half this century paſt; and may be made to 


prove proportionably proſperous to all the Brz- | 
 #:ſh plantations. For cutting off their ſupply of 
' negroes, will lay the axe to the root of all 


their Feſt India commerce. They will ſoon 
be incapable of ſupplying Europe, as they have 
done, with ſugars, and other Weſi India com- 
modities: nor will they be able to ſupply them- 
ſelves therewith ; which will be reducing them 
to the ſtate they were once in. This will clip 
the wings of their maritime power. (3) We 
may ſtrip them of that intercourſe of com- 
merce Petween their northern colonies as well 
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8 the Britiſh and their Sugar Bunde; Which 
will prove no inconſiderable loſs to the French 
and gain to the Eng/iſh. (4) We may hereby 
diſable the French from keeping poſſeſſion of 
the Neutral Iſlands of St. Vincent, St. Lucia, 


1 


Dominica and Tobago, when they have no 
blacks. to plant them; and thereby put an 


end to thoſe. eternal diſputes: we have had 
about them. (5) By taking away their ne- 


groe trade, we ſhall prevent their ſupplying 


the Spaniards with thoſe labourers from 


St. Domingo to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies; where- 


by we ſhall put an effectual ſtop to their 
ſending thither great quantities of their woollen 
and filken, and their gold and filver manufac- 
| tures, under cover of ſupplying them with ne- 
groe-ſlaves to work their mines in Mexico and 
Peru: the conſequence of which to Great Bri- 
Zain will be, that this nation may be enabled 
do recover their fair commerce from Old Spain 
to New, and his Catholic Majeſty will fave 


thoſe indultoes to his revenue, which the 


Frencb illicit trade from St. Domingo has rob- 
bed it of. And with relation to the commerce 


of negroes, England, by the increaſe of her 


trade in Africa, will be enabled to furniſh 


Spaniſh America with negroes cheaply and plen- 


tifully in virtue of a new Aſiento; which may 
be entered into with the court of Madrid for 
that purpoſe; conſiſting of ſuch fair and 
honodurable ſtipulations on both ſides, as ma 
tend to cement a permanent friendſhip be- 
tween England and Spain, and diſunite Spain 


from France, when it ſhall be no longer in the 
| V power 


| power of the latter to ſupply. the other with 


negroes. (6) Our African conqueſt may like- 
1 wiſe fo affect the French Eaft India company 
it as to hurt the public credit of France very 
ſenſibly; and difable them from borrowing 
N money upon the profits and funds of that 


monopoly, as they have frequently done: and 
this may diſcourage and intimidate num 
bers of Britiſb ſubjects from becoming proprie- 
tors in that ſtock, to the detriment of our own. 
fate and benefit of that of the enemy. (7) By 
keeping poſſeſſion of the French African ſettle- 
ments, we are become abſolute maſters of the 
commerce of the whole gum-coaft from Cape 
Blanco to the river Gambia; and may engroſs 
alſo the traffic of the whole river Senagal to our- 
ſelves, and drive the French for ever out of the 
trade of the river Gambia, where they have 
 thamefully encroached upon us by their fort 
Albreda, as well as by that of fort Joſeph and 


is others in the river Senagal. (8) We ſhall pre- 
[| vent the encroachments of the French, in future, 
ii upon our trade at Anamaboe and Whydab, 
1 ftom whence they have ſupplied their Sugar 


Handi for years, with many thouſands of 
| the beſt negroes upon the whole coaſt; and 
KA alfo drive them out of the river Sierraleone, 


= where they have uſurped the right of trade, 

| * though they have no Fort at all to eoun- 
6 | tenance them. (9) We may effectually hinder 
5 them from ſettling, as they have attempted, in 


the river Sherbro, and put it out of their power 
to have a ſingle ſtick of that excellent dying 


K 


ca. 


wood, called the Camwyod, and many ther 
that this trade affords, (10) By depriving the 
French of all benefits and advantages of their 
Whole African trade, both diretly and conſe- 
_ quentially, as the ſame is eſſentially cohnected 
with the whole of their American and Euro- 


pean commerce ; and making the beſt uſe of this 


acquiſition for the — of our own trade in 
America, and all its dependent branches; Eng- 
gland has it really now in her power to deſtroy 
the moſt important commerce and navigation 
belonging to our enemies; and by this means 
to take at leaſt to the amount of above 400 million _ 

and one half fierhng a year out of the profits of 


France, and draw them into her own coffers. ' 


For how can France ſupport her Sugar colonies 
without Negroe-/laves? England may now ſtarve 
them out of thoſe colonies; and, in the opinion 
of the French themſelves, abſolutely ruin and 
deſtroy their whole American iflands. For 
what do the French memorialiſts (their know- 
ing and experienced deputies of trade) ſay to 
the Royal Council of Commerce of France, as 
quoted in the before preſented memorial? 
They fay, what England ſhould never for- 
get; and what the writer of theſe papers 
has made the grand baſis of his African 
memorial as laid before the Britiſi miniſtry. 
"THE COMMERCE oF GUINEY, ſay they, 
HAS SUCH RELATION TO THAT OF THE 
FRENCH ISLANDS IN THE WEST IN DiEs, 
THAT THE ONE CANNOT SUBSIST WITHOUT | 
THE OTHER. BY THOSE TRADES, WE HAVE 
\PEPRIVED OUR COMPETITORS IN TRAFFIC OF 
F 3 „„ 
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THE GREAT PROFITS WHICH THEY DREW 
FROM us,“ AND MAY PUT OURSELVES INTO 
A CONDITION BY THEIR EXAMPLE TO DRAW 
PROFIT IN OUR TURN FROM THEM, AND ES- 
 PECIAFLY FROM THE ENGLISH. WE MAY 
-INCREASE THOSE TRADES CONSIDERABLY, 
SEEING THE ENGLISH IN THEIR ISLANDS 
WITH LESS ADVANTAGE THAN WE, IN TER 
 RITORIES OF LESS EXTENT, AND IN MUCH 
'LESS TIME, HAVE FOUND MEANS TO EM- 
PLOY YEARLY ABOVE 5 'SHIPS,} WHILE 
WE DID NOT, WITHOUT GREAT DIFFICULTY 
*EMPLOY 100. EVERY BODY IS SENSIBLE OF. 
THE BENEFIT OF NAVIGATION, AND THAT 
THE "HAPPINESS AND GLORY OP A STATE 
'DEPEND UPON IT: THERE CAN BE NO COM= 
-MERCE WITHOUT IT; IT GOVERNS THE FOR- 
TUNES OF. THE MERCHANTS; IT MAINTAINS 
A GREAT NUMBER OF SUBJECTS, SEAMEN, 
"AND MECHANICs,—No : ONE IS IGNORANT, 
THAT THE NAVIGATION OF FRANCE OWES 
(ALL 1TS INCREASE' AND SPLENDOUR-TO THE 
COMMERCE Or ITS SUGAR ISLANDS, AND 
THAT IT CANNOT BE KEPT UP AND IN- 


Before the nh were able to ſupply themſelves 
with ſuzar, we had a conſiderable ſhare in their ſupply. 
+ Their drawing profit from the E-glþ in their turn, 
may fignity their view to ſupply us with ſugar in time, as 
well as to ſupplant us, as they have done at foreign mar- 


kers ; z fo that they have had in view the ruin of our ſugar > 


themſelves, that our Nſt India commerce in the year 1701 
Was five times more than that of France: but how that of 
Hypance has encreaſed ſince, N pars will n preſently. 


it Here is an . on the part of the French 


r | LARGED, ms 
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LARGED, OTHERWISE THAN BY Tus co 
MERCE. 
n BEYOND ALL Dounr,” THAT THIS 
COMMERCE 1S MORE BENEFICIAL TO THE 
STATE, THAN ALL OTHERS (of long voyages) 
THAT ARE DRIVEN BY THE FRENCH; BE 
cCausꝝ 1 is CARRIED ON WITHOUT EXPORT= 
| ING ANY MONEY, AND WITHOUT THE HELP 
OF ANY FOREIGN GOODS AND MANUPFAC=- 
TURES; 80 THAT NONE BUT THE SUBJECTS 
OF THE KING AND KINGDOM HAVE THE 
*PROFIT: OF IT, S... 
Here then is an open Aa on as 
{ide of the French themſelves, that their Weſe 
India commerce cannot ſabfiſt without their 
African. We having now poſſeſſed ourſelves | 
of their African ſettlements, by virtue of which 


_ key have maintained that commerce: can 


this nation heſitate a moment what is to be 
done? LET HER FOR EVER KEEP POSSESSION 
OF THE FRENCH AFRICAN FORTS AND SET= 
 'TLEMENTS, as a ſecurity for the good beha- 
haviour of our enemies for the future; ſince we 
can do that as eaſily as we took them. Let us 
 fortify theſe ſettlements, and render them as 
well as our own ancient ones in that part of 
the world invincible, without a moment's de- 
lay; ſo that it may not be in the power of 
the enemy, with the aid of any allies they 
may expect, to diſpolſeſs the Moc of 
them. Þ 

The taking of Cape Breton 8 not be of near 
0 much conſequence to our northern colonies, 
| as 
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as our African conqueſt will. to our Sugar. 
Tflands : and although no man can preſume to 
foreſee the events of war, yet they muſt prove 
very unſucceſsful indeed, while we continue 
engaged only againſt France, if we ſhould be 
obliged ever again to give up either of them: 
and keeping poſſeſfion of theſe, and making 
proper uſe of them, we ſhall have it in our power 
to reduce their trade and navigation greatly; . | 
which will be a good ſtep ſo to lower the creſt - "1: i 
of France, as to prevent her riſing eaſily again. 
Nor need we give up either of theſe for the re- 
ſtitution of Minorca, becauſe the loſs of that 
may probably be ſupplied in a great meaſure by 
other means far leſs expenſive than the keep- 
3vg that Wand ; though that, perhaps, if we 
Had it again, might be made to maintain itſelf. on 
But to adhere to the preſent pont. 
The French American trade and navigation 
Having, by means of their African, within lit: 
tile more than half a century proved of un- 
ſpeakable benefit to them, it is no wonder 
that they will hazard a war to advance it. 
Before the year 1720, there were no more 
than 30 ſail of ſhips annually employed in the 
American trade to Bourdeaux; and before the 
preſent war broke out, there were 300 ſail 
employed annually in that trade from that city = 
in the article of ſugar alone, the Frencdb 
have, within the ſame time, increaſed from 


6 


me quantity of about * $0,000 „ELV hogs 


heads per Annum, to 120,000 or thereabouts; 
- whereof about two thirds are ſhipped to Hal- 
land, Hamburgh, Spain, and other foreign 
markets; and the Engliſb have inereaſed from 
about 45,000 to no more than 70,000 
heads within that time, of which they no 


ſend but little to foreign markets, ak | 


they had formerly the beſt thare of that trade, 


and even ſupplied France with quantities. This 
increaſe of the quantity of the importation of 
ſugar into Europe from America, by the French 


and Engliſb, has been owing to the increaſe 
of the Conſumption of that commodity in 
Europe in general, and the declenſion of the 
Portugueſe ſugar trade. And, moreover, the 
French have engroſſed, by means of their Weſft 


India colonies, the grea teſt ſhare of indigo-trade 
from the Engliſb, and have alſo extremely in- 


creaſed in Guts fiſheries, and beaver and other 
furr trade in North America, ſince their poſſeſ- 
ſion of Cape Breton: and it is from this laſt 
trade, and their fiſheries, that they find a 


vent for moſt of their molaſſes and rum that 
the Engliſh from North America do not take off 


their hands in time of peace. 


What ſuperiority they have gained over us 


in the furr trade of Notth America is manifeſt 
from the following computation. They im- 


port into Fance from Canada oaly, to the va- 
* A Hogſhead of fans including freight, and other 


char es home, may be computed on an average, at 121. 
to 18), per . —_ to the Romy or ſcarcity. 


| 0 : | | lue | 
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lue of 135,000. * ſterling per Annum, in bea- 

ver and other furs, including deer ſkins; and 

the Engliſb from all our northern colonies, not 

above . 1 ſterling. And the French are 

ſo tender of this branch of trade, and fo ſe- 
ſible of the advantages that ariſe from the ma- 

nufactory of theſe American commodities, that 

no one can re- export beaver from France un- 
manufactured, under the ſevereſt penalties. 
J When theſe goods are manufactured, they ex- 
| cCeed the value upon importations, in ſome caſes 


| 
| 
| 


ten fold, and have enabled the French to ſapply 
moſt parts of Europe and Spaniſh America witn 
hats. In the late war there was a ſhip taken, 
bound from France to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, 
in which was a quantity of white beaver, and 
other hats, which were ſold in London, 
and were ſo much ſuperior in quality to any 
thing of the like ſort, that our manufacturers 
were ſurprized at it, as they were much beyond 
what they could have imagined. |: . 
Ihe great advantages gained by the French 
from other parts of Europe, in return for their Ame- = 
rican products, is not eaſily conceived by thoſe 
wo have not deſcended minutely into theſe 
i} conſiderations, from the proper lights. It is 
| from hence they chiefly maintain ſuch power-. 
0 armies, and afford ſuch plentiful ſubñdies 


: In beaver | In deer ſkins In furs - Total 


1 | AT F 75-0007 20,000 - . | 40,000 135, 0 0 * 
he Engi 7 baba . 
38 oy rom Noh en. es 37,000 ee 28,000 | 90,000 


—_ . - | | 312,000 | 45,000 | | 68,000 | 225,000 | 
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and penſions to ſeveral powers in END when: 
ſubſervient to their views and intereſts: it is 
from hence they build their ſhips of war, and 
nouriſh and maintain ſeamen to ſupply thnem. 
It is computed that they have not drawnſo- 
little as from two to three millions ſterling per 
Annum from foreign countries, in return for 
ſugars, indigo, coffee, ginger, beaver manu- 
factured, baccaloo, or ſalt fiſh, and other e 
* can products, and near one million more frem 
Ereat Britain and Ireland only, in wool and 
caſh, in return for their cambrics, tea, brandy 
and wine, and thereby combat us in woe with 
our own weapons. . 
PFrom the connections that cis are in trade 
berwken the French continent and iſland colo- 
nies - in America; if we ruin and deſtroy the. 
latter, the other will be very ſenſibly affected: 
ſo likewiſe, if we check the growth of their 
power in North America, this will een 5 
ably injure their iſlands. 
That the French ſugar colonies in America 
have, from a ſmall beginning, arrived to an 
extraordinary pitch of proſperity, ſince the 
reign of Queen Anne only, is too apparent to 
i need animadverſion. The iſland of Martinico 
is the chief of theſe French ſettlements : the 
I number of people in this iſland, is computed 
to be at leaſt 10,000 whites, and between 20 
and 30,000 negroes; and they make more ſu- 
gar here than we do in the iſland of Barbadoes. 
They alſo cultivate here indigo, cotton, and cacao 
= to e fr * and draw no little profit from 
3 ELEC LS 3 „ the 
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the pinger, caſſia and pimento, * which they 


export conliderable quantittes. They likewiſe 5 
manufacture rocou for the uſe of dyers, and 
ſend home variety of medicinal gums. The 


French ſugar iſlands produce beſides, ſeveral 


kinds of valuable woods uſed in the art of dy- 
ing, inlaying, and cabinet work; ſuch as rofe 


wood, the Indian wood and iron ee as well 


as brazelletto wood, fuſtic and ebony We 


may add to theſe commodities raw hides and 


. ſhell. AY 

Though theſe Ifles produce fo many atk 7, 
mable commodities ; yet they ſtand in need of 
ſupplies of divers eſſential neceſſaries; fuch as 
horſes and cattle of all kinds, corn, roots, and 
all ſorts of lumber, of which they receive ſome 
from Canada, and the reſt from the Britiſb 
northern colonies, in exchange for ſugar, to- 


bacco, indigo, and other goods, ſent to Ca- 


nada, and for rum and molaſſes, c. ſent to 
our northern colonies.— The inhabitants of this 
iſland alſo ſtand in conſtant need of negroes, as 

the moſt eſſential of all; and with theſe they 


have been ſupplied by the French Eaft FA ; N 


company from Africa. The negroes are ſent 
to Martinico, and there purchaſed by the 
planters of the other iſlands, at a ald price, 


of fo many hogſheads of ſugar per head. But 

of all the ſugar colonies that the French poſſeſs —| 
in America, there is none of more high con- 
cerument to them than that of St. Domingo. — 


And ſhould the French once carry their point, 


as _ _ aim at, 1 become the ſole 
maſters 3 


1 


: Aden of this Mend, we may ſt bes 


lieve, that, in few years, it would become the 
richeſt and moſt eſtimable country in that part 


- of the world. — This Iſle would afford them 


many advantages, of which. they ſtand; in 

need]; for their other ſugar iſlands are ſubſe 
to many inconveniencies, eſpecially the want 
of proviſions; but theſe would all be amply 


remedied at St. Domingo ; and it would afford 
them an opportunity of increaſing their ſtrength 
there to ſuch a degree, as would put it out of 


the power of any of their neighbours to give 


them much diſturbance. They would ſoon 
become formidable both to 28, and to the Spa- 


niards ; which is an evil that we have now in 

dur power effectually to guard againſt, if we 

are reſolute never to give them boring again in 
Africa. 


It is not many years ſince the principal i in- 
habitants of Jamaica addreſſed his Majeſty, to 
ſhew him the decay of their trade and their 


5 Pate intereſt: whereby they repreſented, 
that the low value of their produce might 


< be very juſtly attributed to the great im- 


« provement the French have made in their 
e fugar colonies. That ſugar and other com- 
* modities produced in the French colonies 

« werefrequently imported into {reland, with- 
cout introducing them into the ports of Great 
Britain, and paying the duties, and conſe- 


* quently thoſe foreigners were ſupplied with 


_ « proviſions at eaſter rates.—That the Britiſb 


7 northern colonies imported into * — Ry 
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N 
ce great quantities of proviſions, and other 


E goods, for which they took no part of the 
produce of that iſland in exchange, a ſmall 
quantity of molaſſes excepted, but were paid 


f© in bullion, which 'they carried to St. Do- 
ce ingo, ant there bought ſugar, rum, and mo- 
te laſſes for their own uſe: which wude was not 
* only unequal and injurious to the inhabitants 
6 of Jamaica, but prejudicial even to the nor- 
te thern colonies, and highly ſo to their mo- 


*© ther country; draining Famaice of ſo much 


bullion in favour of France, which other- 


(c Wiſe might have centered in Great Britain.” 


Though one part of this complaint has been 


Aan edtes the other is ſtill lubſiſting: the nor- 
thern colonies fill continue to ſupply the 


French with lumber, and take French rum and 
molaſſes, &c. which gives them an opportunity 
of underſeliing us both at home and abroad. 
The breed of ſeamen, with the general en- 
ereaſe and encouragement of the navigation of 
this kingdom, principally depend on our plan- 


tation trade and Newfoundland fiſhery; there- 


fore their ftate and condition'ever deſerve the 
attention of our beſt patriots, for preventing 
the decay, loſs and deſtruQion of the maritime 
ſtrength of Great Britain: but we may pre- 
fume' that this is moſt eſſentially to be done by 
deftroying the French ſettlements in Africa, in or- 
der to ruin their iſſand colonies in America. 

It was obſerved ſome years ago by a gentle- 
Fand of Barbadoes, in a ſpeech to the council 


wy — n 5 * iſland, © that 


cc e their 


tas) 


« thinks: neighbour colonies 4 Prench) ſo 
long kept by foreign fears from improving, 


were then encouraginggrade, increaſing their 
| people, inlarging their plantations, and cul- 
te tivating their lands: that their fertile ſoil 
yielded them many crops from one plant 


* ing, while the ſoil of the Engliſb plantations 
*© required the utmoſt art, rec and ma- 


Ly * nure, and that too-annually.” 1 - 
It is not above 70 years ago that Mottinics 
was the only ſettlement the French were poſ- 
ſeſſed of in the Weſt Indies: ſince which time 
they have ſettled.  Guardaloupe, and increaſed 
their plantations in Hispaniola ten to one. 
About 40 years ago the obſervation was made, 


that as the French had, within four or five 


years beat us out of our indigo trade; ſo it 


could not be much longer time before our con- 


dition would be the ſame with our ſugar trade; 
for that they would ſupplant us therein in all 


Europe. And the obſervation has been too 
anf verified. fad 


Gaines inundations af the Pak 7 


entice of negroes, blaſts in canes, and other 
concomitant circumſtances, have proved very: 
great and unſpeakable impediments to the 
Proſperity. of our Brimſo ſugar plantations; 
vhich require every poſſible eneouragement in 
our power to give them. But the greateſt blow: 

that has been given to them has been the ſur- 


priſing increaſe of the French ſugar colonies; our 

Neufundland fiſhery alſo has decayed by their 
85 encroachments ; ; and our fobaoee colonies, will 
. ESE alſo 


Ae TRA 
alſo be out-rivalled by the French of Konifianit: 
if they are not effectually checked in America. 


These things muſt give every Briton a very 
_ melancholy proſpect, ſince it is by our ſugar 
and tuburco, and other colonies, we have ſuch a 


ballance in trade on our ſide with Hamburgs 
and other parts of the ea land countries, as 
alſo a profitable trade with the United Provinces; 


and from our Newfoundland fiſnery, great ——— 


have been annually brought into England from 


Spain, Portugal and Italy: beſides, our nor- 
_ therh colonies being dependent on our ſugar 


ſettlements to take off their products; and hav- 
not wherewithal to anſwer the exports to 


them from Great Britain, are only valuable as 


they bear relation to ſuch colonies as are fur- 


niſhed by them; which ceaſe on the mei = Flo: 


this trade from whence it ariſes, | 
The French have taken every mbeſure to im- 
prove their fiſheries in general ſince the treaty 


of Utrecht. They have exceedingly increaſed 
that to Newfoundlmnd, as well on. the coaſt as 
on the great bank. Nor do they fiſn only on 
the great bank for ſuch fiſh as are cured with- 
out drying, as the Dutch do in their white her- 


fiſhery in the open ſea; but have had 


the addreſs to obtain, that the iſland of Cape 
Bram ſhould be yielded to them, to fortify 


and do what they pleaſe with; where they 


have been long ſtruggling to eſtabliſn ano- 
| ther Dunbirꝭ to the ruin of the Britiſh Ame- 


rican commerce; and where they carry on 


Wer dry — as well as at Placentia.— But, 


As 


h 


ag if this was not privilege enough for' they 1 


we have impolitically granted them the liberty 
to reſort to the very iftand of Newfoundland it- 
' ſelf, and erect ftages, Cc. to cure and dry 
their fiſh to the unſpeakable detriment of our 
fiſhery there. EET 
In the time of king Charles the firſt, the 
French paid us a tribute fo the liberty of cur- 
ing and drying fiſh at Newfoundland, and we 
could deprive them of it whenever we pleaſed. 
Of late years they have not only ceaſed to pay 


tribute, but, by their neighbourhood at Caße 


Breton, will oblige us to keep large garriſons as 
well at Nova Scotia as Newfoundland, if we 
will prevent our being ſurprized; where at 


i Newfanclane they have the liberty of the fiſh- 


ing ſeaſon 5 with us, 2 Cape Bona- 
vi/ia northward to the northern point of the 
ſaid iſland, &c. by which they are alſo become 

our rivals in a very fine ſalmon fiſhery there. 
The French are now become ſomueh our com- 


petitors in this trade, and are increaſed to ſuch a 
_— degree, that they employ yearly above 500 ſail 


of thipping to carry on their fiſheries on the 

great bank of Newfoundland, and on the coaſt 

of that ifland; that is, in their wet and 
fiſh: hereby y they have not only ſupplied ent. 
ſelves with he fiſh they formerly took from us, 
but furniſh many e e 
with, to our prodigious loſs. 
The French are ſo ſenſible of theextracydinary: 
| ware of this fiſhery, and fo very intent 


4 "PR 1 2 firſt — 
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to miake themſelves conſiderable at ſea they 
have had it perpetually in view. —They firſt 


obtained permiſſion to fiſh! at Newfoundland, 


upon paying a duty of five per Cent. —After- 
wards they got that acknowledgment relin- 
quiſhed : but at the treaty of recht, they 


went far greater lengths; they thereby ob- 
tained the ceſſion of Cape Breton, a maiden 


fiſhery, that had ſcarce been touched; whereas 


Newfoundland was ee n ed and ſe⸗ 


veral iſlands in the gulph of St. Lawrence.— 
Not content with theſe, they further obtained 
a liberty of curing and drying their fiſh, ſetting 
up ſtages, and reſorting to our iſland of New- 


 foundland, during the Wing 1 without 
reſtriction. 


Tis true they delivered us up Placentia, 4 
and ſome. other places in Newfoundland; but 
they took care to have a much better place 


granted them in lieu thereof; and that with 


this extraordinary favour to THEM more than 
to us, that they have the liberty granted them 
to frequent our iſland of Newfoundland, and 
erect ſtages, Cc. for curing and drying their 
fiſh ; but we have not the privilege of doing the 
ſame on the iſland of Cape Breton, or any other 
of their iſlands, which is ſhamefully impolitic, 
As America has been the great nurſery for 


the commerce and maritime power of France; 


and as ſhe has been diſcontented with that great 
ſhare ſhe has had therein ; and aimed at ruin- 
ing the Britiſb trade and navigation in this part 
of _ l it is to be — chat we ſhall 


6 not 


1 | +4} DO 
not t forget to deprive them wy every privilege, 
which they have ſo greatly abuſed, when it 


ſeems to be now in our power ſo to do: and 


this i is the motive for hinting this en paſſant. 
- Moſt other powers in Europe being turned to 
commerce; it is certainly the intereſt of Great 


Britain to preſerve and advance as much as poſ- 
ſible every branch of trade and navigation, that 


the can call properly her own; every branch 
that is abſolutely independent of thoſe of all 


other nations: and ſuch only are her African 


and her American trades; and theſe: ſhe can- 
not cultivate to too great a degree; provided 


they are ſo regulated by the wiſdom of the le- 


giſlature, as not to interfere with thoſe of the 
mother kingdom: 
no apprehenſion, 


of which, we can be under 
with reſpect to the com- 
merce of Africa; that part of the world afford- 
ing neither products or manufactures to inter- 
fere with our own,” but gives us the moſt eſti- 
mable commodities in return, even for great 


quantities of our toys and baubles. And it 


will be our own fault, if we ſuffer our Ameri- 


can fellow ſubjects to rival us in what ( Great | 


Britain herſelf can amply ſupply. 
It muſt be allowed, that experience has hi- 
therto ſhewn, that n powers who moſt 


wiſely cheriſh their plantation trade and na- 


vigation in America, in due ſubſerviency to the 
proſperity of their reſpective mother countries, 
are likely to have the greateſt ſhare of mercan- 
tile ſhipping, to obtain the beſt nurſery for a 
| royal ry, and remain in the beſt condition 


„„ 
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reignty of the ſeas: and as the greateſt part of 
the commerce of America does ſo eflentially 


depend upon that of Africa; we cannot ren- 


der the latter too broad bottomed and exten- 


five; for it will repay us in ah hundred fold 


; degree. 


However ſtrange it may be 1 yet it 
is nevertheleſs true, that our African com- 
merce is ſtill but in its ſtate of infancy, al- 


though we have enjoyed a ſhare therein, ſince 


the days of our Elizabetb. It would be eaſy 
to point out the cauſes hereof, would it con- 


ſiſt with the limits to which I am at Desen 
| reſtrained. | 


T he — 8 that ſubſiſts ey 


our African and American trade, is ſufficient 


to excite the conſideration of the ableſt men in 
the kingdom: but if this alone will nat rouſe 
and animate us to extend this traffie to the ut- 
moſt; we ſhall ſhew there are other induce- 
ments not leſs captivating. 5 

That the ſubterranean 7 of Africa 
are as conſiderable as thoſe of any other part of 


the whole world, is univerſally allowed. That 


copper ore has been ——— there is cer- 


tain; and there is great reaſon to believe it muſt 


be N great in quantity; ſo great that 
the natives have it by oral tradition, that the 
mountains, which we call Atlas, abound with 
that metal. Great quantities are daily raiſed 


5 in Few, Ti w, and W and it is allow ed 
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to be the fineſt copper produced in x the whole 
world. 
To what a degree chis country abounds in 
gold, we have not only the teſtimony of the 
Portugueſe, the Dutch, and the French, who have 
long had ſettlements on the continent of Africa, 
as well as we, but we have numberleſs living 
vwitneſſes now among our own nation, as well 
as the authority of the moſt. authentic hiſto- 
rians; whoſe accounts, one would imagine, 


ſhould animate us to puſh this traffic to the ut- 


moſt degree we are capable. 
There is no countries in the world, ſays thi 


: ticbrated hiſtorian Leo Africanus, richer in 


gold and ſilver, than the kingdoms in Africa; 


as thoſe of Mandingo, Ethiopia, Congo, Angola, 
Batua, Quiticui, Monomotapa, Cafati and Me- 


1. By the means of ſettlements of 
Arength, adds he, upon the continent of 
Africa, 2 uropeans may traffic with the border- 
üng people of Guiney and Libia, and get into 
their hands the gold of Mandingo, and its ad- 
jacent territories; among which are thoſe of 
the king of Congo, whoſe territory is one of 


the moſt flopriſhing. and plentiful in Erbio- | 


pra. 


From this country we might alſo All have 
communication with that of Prete- Fanny, 


which abounds with elephants, and ſuch pro- 
viſions and neceſſaries as would give ſingular 


eaſe and conveniency to facilitate very lucrative 
intercourſes of commerce. pans dhe confines 
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covered in the mountains of Cambabe, no way 


Gambia, obſerves, that by the exchange of 


European merchandize with the natives, we 
may eaſily. draw to us the gold of all thoſe 
countries : and about ninety leagues up this 
river, there is a place called the iſland of Ele- 


phants, in regard to the prodigious number of 


neficial branch of commerce. 


It would be endleſs to cite all the paſſages i in 
this hiſtorian, relating to the rich mines both 
of gold and filver, wherewith the Africans 


.abound.; Ghana or Guiney, ſays another emi- 


nent hiſtorian , is the greateſt city in all the 
countries of Negroland, the moſt populous and 


| Fames Fort and Iſland i in the river Gambia on the 
north coaſt, belongs to the Engliſb. It formerly mounted 


* 


9o guns, with ſmall arms and ftores ; and had ſeveral 
warehouſes for merchandize, and a negroe-houſe for 200 
negroes, and apartments for the governor, factors, writers, 
pe” ary artificers, ſoldiers, and caftle-flaves, The late 


Royal African company had ſeveral other factories for near 


800 miles up this river, viz. Gengia, Tanerfwall, Foar, 


Yanemarew, Caſau, Bruco, Cuttelar, Sany, Wally, Yamya- 
macunda, Faleoclo, Barucunda; which laſt ' is within 200 
miles of the gold. mines. 


+ Vide Geographia e cn Gabriele. $tonita 


Syriacarum K Arabicarum eri Profeſſore, ** | 
p' 10. | | 


the 


of the kingdom of Congo, lies Angola, 15 the 
king of which Paulo Dias, a Portugueſe Cap- 
tain, waged war; the principal reaſon whereof _ 
was, certain ver mines that the Captain diſ- 


— 


inferior to thoſe of Potogi, in the 1 We 9 ; 
Indies. 


The ſame hiſtorian ſpeaking of the river 


_ thoſe creatures; which alſo affords a very be. » 


T 127. 


the * abounding with merchandize: and | 


not only very wealthy merchants travel thither 


from all the neighbouring parts, but alſo from 
the moſt remote corners of the weſt. This 

country borders upon the land of Fancara, very 

famous for the plenty and excellency of its 
gold mines. The king hath a grand palace 


near the banks of the Niger; and a maſs of 


gold therein of thirty pounds weight, as it 


was naturally produced i in the mines; but what 


ſeems extraordinary is, that this maſs of gold is 


completely pure and malleable, without being 


at all ſmelted by the ordinary arts of apes. 


and ſeparation : it is alſo ſo extremely fine an 
ſoft, as naturally produced, to admit of being 


hammered out as a ſpacious canopy for the 


princes's royal throne : to ſo great perfection 


hath nature Rouge I ore in many PU of 


Africa; vir 

A modern hiſforiih; al credit I never 
heard impeached, hath alſo confirmed the 
great treaſures in this part of the world, and 


| hath deſcended to a very minute ſpecification 


of great variety of their rich mines. 


The greateſt part of the lands, ſays our au- 


thor, where the mines are, produces gold in 
| ſuch plenty, that it is quite unneceſſary to dig 


for it; tis needful only to rake the ſuperficies 
of the earth and waſh it in a bowl, to come at 


the gold duſt, and very often pieces of gold of 


pretty good weight“. The earth, ſays he 


* Nouvelle Relation de Afrique occdentale, par le 
Pere Jean FO _— wo IV. p. 39. 
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again, which produces it is not very hard, or 


difficult to dig; it is generally of the clayey 


kind, of various colours, and mixed with ſome 


ſandy kind of ore; ſo that ten men in Africa 


may do more work of this kind than two hun- 


dred can in the richeſt mines of Peru. 


The negroes, proceeds he, are torally igno- 


rant of the peculiar nature of lands that yield 


gold ; they have no art or method of judging 
which do, or do not afford that mo the 
have a general idea, there is _ of gold- 
mines almoſt every where, and the dryer the 
earth is, and the more unkindly in the pro- 
duction of vegetables, the more reaſon they 
amagine there is to believe ſuch places yield 


|. p45 Wherefore they ſcratch and dig almoſt 


every where indiſcriminately; and when by 


| | their rambling ſearches they happen to diſco- 


ver plenty in one place, they continue to work 
there ſo long only as a diminution of the firſt 
plenty does not diſcontinue. This they do 


1 without any art or workman-like fkill in fink- 
| ing any depth, or attempting to diſcover the 


vein or its courſe :. and ſo ſoon as the mine re» 
markably diminiſhes from its firſt plenty, they 
immediately forſake that place, and goin queſt 
of a freſh one, without anche there any 
further.“ | 
When they find the mine rich, and that they ; 


can, without much trouble, obtain a conſider- 


able quantity of gold, they ſometimes vouch- 
ſafe to remain digging At the ſame place, even 


Nouvelle Relation de Afrique occidental gar 1 0 
n — — Vol. IV. p. 40, 41. | 
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fix, or perhaps ſeven feet deep; but that ex- Fe 
tent generally determines their ſearch; not be- 
cauſe the mine ceaſes to be leſs plentiful (for 


they confeſs the deeper they ſink, the greater 


quantity of gold — find) but becaufe they 
have no invention of ſhafts, nor any other 


knowledge in the nature and methods of min- 
ing, to prevent the carth from falling i in open 


1 


Aer this rapid account of the Achs of 
Africa, our author gives a detail of variety of 


rich mines; the truth of which appears by his 


repreſentation to be well cn As 1. A 


gold and ſilver mine at Fourgugrenne. 2. Ano- 
1 2 at Sambancura, where he ſays, the ne- 


groes find gold only by mere waſhing of the 


_ earth, without digging at all: they only rake. 
it together with their hands from the ſurface of 
the earth. 3. A mine at Sagolla, where alſo 


they find gold upon the ſurface of the earth, 
by ſimple waſhing of it, without ſinking at all: 


This gold is extremely pure, and very eaſy of 


fuſibility. It may be preſumed, he ſays, this 
thoſe metallic nnd would-afford confiderably 


more gold than what is found upon the bare 
ſuperficies. 4. Guinguia Fur anna is a place, 

quite ſowed, as it were, with geld. mines; 
where, take the earth almoſt indifferently, and 
waſh it only, you will find 2 85 geln, Which i 


7 with great eaſe . 


„Labat, Vol. IV. p 46, 47. 
= Labat, p. 47- 15 


) | 
What indicates the riches of the land here 
ſtill more, is, that the very rivulets of water 
chat ariſe from it, and run into the river Tal- 
leme, carry with them ſo much gold, that the 
neighbouring negroes, when the mines are not 
waſhed by the permiſſion of their prince, come 
to theſe rivulets, and employ themſelves with 
waſhing the ſand, and find there conſiderable 
quantities of gold. Nor is this practice for- 
bid them: and if the negroes were not ſo in- 
dolent, they might greatſy inrich themſelves, 
even by this peddling work *. 5. The moun- 
tains about Guinguia-Faranna are of a ſoft 
earth, ſtrewed with gold ſand, which yields 
well in fine gold. There are alſo marchaſites, 
which have proved of conſiderable value Tr. 
The mines alſo at Nigſanbona are very rich, 
| and eaſy to be worked; but this ore ſhould be | 
pounded, and ſmelted. This requiring more 
art in refining than the negroes are maſters of, 
it would be eaſy to get poſſeſſion thereof . 
6. The moſt conſiderable mine that is at pre- 
ſent open, and which the negroes work with 
more care, is that between the village of Tam- 


bacouru and Nettico about thirty leagues eaſt of 


the river Faleme, in the center of the count 

of Bambouco. This is ſurpriſingly rich, and 
produces a very fine gold: and for fifteen or 
twenty leagues round about, here is ſo great 
plenty of mines, that yr cannot be well re- 


* Labat, p. 475 48. 

+ Idem, p. 47. | | | 

+ Idem, p. 50. i 
| 1jented 
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| ſented on the map, by reafon that ſo great a 
_ quantity would create confuſion : it may be 
ſaid, with great truth, that the mines in this 
place are ſuperior to all others in thoſe pay of 
5 
The want of nay all the. conveniencies Ne 
life here, have put the negroes under the ne- 
ceſſity of working their mines with ſomething 
of more induſtry than is uſual amongſt them. 
i They have ſunk here even ten feet deep, 
Vhbich is very extraordinary with them, and a 
matter of great difficulty to accompliſh ; they 
wanting both materials and experience for 
I 
.. 133 at this depth, gold in 1 
much greater abundance than by mere ſearch- 
ing the ſuperficies of the earth, or by a little 
ſhallow digging, as they do in all other places. 
It ſometimes happens that the veins they meet 
with are mixed with a kind of ſand, or ſome 
ſtoney earth, which they only pound and waſh 
to ſeparate the metal therefrom ; in which caſe, 
they find conſiderable quantities pretty pure, 
But if theſe people were well inſtructed in the 
arts of ſmelting and refining of ores, they would 
certainly obtain far greater plenty: but, of 
theſe things they are totally ignorant; nor have 
they ever yet come e to the main vein 2 any * their 
mines r. 
| - There are two 1 at Nee. That 
5 1 N is on the brink of the river has been a 


p Labat, p- 51. 
11 9 p-: 52 
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long time left off working in the negroe way; 
and "or no other reaſon, but from its being li- - 


able to be overflowed; for they are as little ac- = 


quainted with draining of mines, as they are 
with any other part of minerology. - Inſtead of 
purſuing this mine, they have opened another a 
little diſtance from it, upon the right of the 
river; which is not liab e to be overflowed ; 
and therefore may be worked at all times. 
About twenty leagues above Cainoura, to 

the left of the river, there is a gola-mane in the 
country of Tomane Niacalen, which is ve 
rich, and affords the metal very pure, in. the 
unſkilful manner the negroes procure it. This 
mine is mighty eaſy to be wrought, and yet the 
negroes have relinquithed it upon an idle ſup⸗ 
polition that prevails among them 
There are an infinite number of other places, 
abounding with evident fignatures of mines f 
gold. Among other mines, there are ſeveral 
About ſeventeen leagues from the mouth of the 

river Faleme in the Niger, which are no w: 
inferior in value to thoſe before- mentioned in 
the mountains of Nettico and Tamba- ura f. 
I here are alſo as large quantities of /a/t-petre 

to be met with as can be deſired; a valuable 
commodity at all times, and to be had infi- 
2 cheaper than from Apa l. | 


Labat, Vol. IV. p. 54. 
1 Idem, p. 54, 55. 
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But it wank be endleſs to 1 authori- 


ties of the immenſe treaſures wherewith Africa 
abounds. We have a voucher thereof that 
will not eaſily be forgot, without having our 


memories refrethed at this time of day, upon 


ſo intereſting an occaſion: I mean that of a cer- 


tain piece of gold that has been long current in 
this kingdom, called a GuineA; adenomina- 


tion derived from the gold brought from the 
coaſt of Africa bearing that name. And that 
traffic, which once ſupplied Great Britain with 


the bulk of her gold before the Brazil. mines 
were diſcovered, would amply ſupply us at 
preſent; and very Hkely to a far greater degree 


of profit, both to the nation and the adven= 
turexs, than the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, of the Bra- 
Eil commerce will admit of. 


And were the proper means taken by the 


Engli i/b with the negro princes, they ate by 


means of all their preſent poſſeſſions, render 


| the gold mines, and other treaſures of this 


country, acceſſi ble; ; Which might make this 


| nation leſs dependent upon any other for gold, 


and many ifieſtimable commodities. How 


- this may be accompliſhed, I may poſlible ſhew 


to certain people. 


Nor is this ttade liable to thoſe hazards alt © 


interru tions, to which the other branches are 


| from the crowns of Spain and Portugal, upon 


any rupture or miſunderſtanding with thoſe po- 


tentates: if we purſue the proper meaſures to 


cultivate an honourable commercial friendſhip 
| NS, I: with 
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with the princes and. chief men in power in 
thoſe countries. 


Nothing ſeems wanting to e . 


equa! by nature, if not in many reſpects ſupe-. 


rior, to any of the three other parts of the 
globe. For although the middle, lying be- 
tween the tropics | in the torrid zone, and un- 
der the line, is exceeding hot; yet, even in the 
hotteſt part it is inhabited; and the people, 
who dwell in theſe extreme hot climates, do 
abound in plenty, have cattle, corn, cooling 
fruits, ſhady rivers, Sc. and live very com- 
fortably and healthy ; as in the iſland of St. 
Thomas, under the line, alſo on the Gold Coaft, 
and in the kingdom of Bening and Angola, on 
the weſt ſhore; and in Ethiopia, Melinda, the 
coaſt of 2 anquebar, and ſeveral of the more 
intemperate places on the eaſtern ſhore. 

| But, making allowance for ſome of the in- | 
land countries remote from the ſea, which we 
are told are without water, and therefore de- 
ſert; yet they are not equal to the uninhabited 
waſtes, either of Europe, Aft Ja, or America. 
Notwithſtanding that, Africa, in one reſpect, 
has greater advantages than the other parts of 
the world; for it feels no cold, the moſt nor- 
thern latitude being about 37, and the moſt | 
ſouthern - about 35 degrees; ſo that the far 
greater part enjoys the fineſt and moſt 14855 
rate climate. 

Il) be river Senagal is by moſt allowed to be a 
branch of the great river Mger, which riſing 
in e and running from within a few 
| 3 
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leagues of the river Nile, croſſes the whole 


continent of Africa from eaſt to welt, per- 
forming a courſe not leſs than 3700 miles, per- 


| haps the longeſt of any river in the world, ex- 
cept that of the Rio de la Plata, or the Ama- 


Zons, in the ſouthern parts of America. Our 
beſt geographers, inform us, that the Niger di- 


vides itſelf into three mighty channels; which 


all empty themſelves into the ocean on this 
coaſt, Theſe channels are diſtinguiſhed by 
different names, none retaining the original 
name of the Niger from whence they are de- 
rived. The northernmoſt of the three is called 


the Senagal, the next the Rio Gambia, and the 


| other Rio Grande, from its magnitude. 
Theſe diviſions of the Niger are firſt made by 


nature, the lands falling away on the north of 


the grand current at Hulbert, where the depth 
of the channel will carry veſlels of almoſt any 
burthen, if the rapidity of the current was not 
too violent. It ſeems to be for want of people 


well {killed in the navigation of great rivers, 
founding channels, laying buoys on the ſhoals 


and rocks, and having veſſels ſuitable, that the 


Niger is not rendered the moſt noble river in 
the world for navigation, as well for great as 


ſmall veſſels.—But all theſe helps being want⸗ 


ing, little, at preſent, is known of it, the 
country being not fully ſearched into: and 
what is known of it, is learnt only from the 
ignorant people, who come down from thence 
with their goods to ſell; of whom we only 
know in general that the inland country is very 
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„ 
ulous; that they are of nations different in 
guage, and cuſtoms; that ſome are more 
| * than others, and better apparelled, 
and that the moſt barbarous go next to naked. 

At the entrance of the Seragal branch of the 
Niger, are the Cape de Verde 1/lands, under the 
government of the Portugueſe, who were the 

_ farſt navigators on this coaſt. One of theſe 
iſlands, called St. Jago, has as good a harbour 
for ſhipping as moſt in this part of the world. 


The chief merchandize here is ſalt; the quan- 


tity of Which is ſo conſiderable, that abun- 
dance of ſhips are always here from the coaſts 
of America, eſpecially from the northern part, 
to load ſalt; which inriches the Cape de Verdes, 
and yields a large revenue to the King of Por- 
#ugal. The New England and Newfoundland 5 
people Have their alt here for curing the vaſt 
nantity of fiſh taken in theſe ſeas. - 
+ To the northward of the river Senagal, there 
is an extenſive bay reaching from Cape Blanca 
to Cape Mirint, where the Portugueſe for- 
merly drove a large trade; which has been en- 
groſſed for many years by the French, . in virtue. 
of their fort Arguin on this part of the coaſk, 
There falls into this bay, St. Johns river, 
which ſome have thought is a ſmaller. branch 
ef the Niger, as it is not far Giſtaat ; m thak 
of Senagal. 1 
| Between the river "S-naxel a „ 15s 2 
very conſiderable trade has been, drove, with 
the: 275 0 1 5 the Hrnab. bgbyo: 2 
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Pooth or Toory Coaſt, the Gold Coat, and the = 


(„%% 1 
lars of: trade here is Refriſco, which his 2 
pretty good road for moſt part of the year. = 
The Gambia is about 100 miles to the ſouth 1 
of the Senagal; the Rio Grande is about 10 
miles from the Gabi The Engliſh have, as ll 
obſerved, long poſſeſſed James Fort in the river | 
Gambia, and diverſe other factories up this ri- To 
ver, by means of which our commerce there 1 
has hitherto been preſervet. . 
From theſe mouths of the Niger uthward; 
the country is extremely populous. | Here the 
Engliſh have trade at Sierraleone and Sberbrv. 
The commerce here is generally conſidered 
under the denomination of the Grain Coaft, the 


Slave Coofs. The Grain Coaſt begins at Sberbro, 
the Guiney grain being found ines and it ex- 
tends to Cape Palmas. The Tooth coaſt begins 
at Cape Palmas, and ends at Cape Three Points, 
Here they get the greateſt quantity of i J 
The Gold Couſt begins at Cape Three Points, and | 
reaches to Whydah and the ſhores of Popo and 
Fida. It is fo called; becauſe here they get 
the largeſt quantity of gold duſt, which is 
brought down to the coaſt by the negroes. "EW: | 
But although the coaſt is thus diſtinguiſhed; 
it is to be obſerved, that both gold and negro- 
flaves are had in all the ſeveral diviſions, though 
not in ſo large quantities. They alſo get ele- 
| _ teeth upon the gold coaft very plenti- 
1 However, the coaſts are diftingurſhed 
| by the particulars r 0 are moſt emi- 
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nent, and where theſe . things are ob- 


| tained in the greateſt quantity. 


At Whydeh begins what we ordinarily call 


the Slave Coaſt; though, as before intimated, 
the Portugueſe have a very great trade for ſlaves 


-at the Cape, and the Rio Grande, and the 


Engliſh and Ditch alſo have bye like on the 
Gold Coaſt. 


The country cells Guiney, 4 as it ought pro- 


perly to be underſtood, merits a much larger 
deſcription than the limits to which this ſmall _ 


tract is confined, will admit of. The Engh/h 
give all the country from their ſettlement at | 


er to that at Whydab, the name of Gui- 
but how improperly need not be ſaid. 


| "The Gold Coaſt only is the Guiney Proper, as 
the d brought from thence is properly called 
Guinea gold. The country itſelf is fertile, 
pleaſant and ſalubrious: the heats, indeed, are 

exceſſive, as it lies five degrees north latitude. 


Yet the country on the coaſt is far from being 


| barren, as the heats are from being inſupport- 


able: and the European factories enjoy much 


better health here than at ſome. other ſettle- 
ments in a more northerly ſituation; ſuch as 


at Gambia and Sierraleone. Thoſe Europeans, 


who are prudent enough to keep themſelves 
from the uſual exceſſes of the country, preſerve 
a good ſhare of health while dere, and return 

| well and healthy. 
lere are no very confiderable. rivers, becauſe - 
the ſituation of the coaſt being altered, and 
the popete of the river * coming from 


the 
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the oeighboriing hills, and running north and 
ſouth, there is no ſtream of longer courſe than 


about 200 miles. If the courſe was longer, 


the water would run the other way due north, 
and fall into the great river Niger, which runs 
from eaſt to weſt, parallel with the Guiney 
Coaſt, and i receives all the waters on both Have | 


_-asit paſſes. 


This ſeems to be the readbi wh the rivers 
on this fide are ſmall, and of a ſhort courſe; 


the ſtreams rapid in winter, in ſummer many 


of them dry: and this gives us a juſt idea of 


the trade in gold here, and particularly of its 
being found more cal in ent pert WP in any 
_. otha6 A boils 3 


N couelthficidin g. there are divers rivers upon 


this coaſt, though ſhort in courſe; as that of 5 | 


Ancobra, which is very broad and ſhoal at the 


mouth, except after the freſhes from the coun- 
5 try have catried off the bar of ſand; which 


blocks it up. After being entered, it has Was 
ter enough for good fized veſſels, © The negroes 
have canoes on it, and come down in them 
with their gold and teeth to diſpoſe Uh! from 


the inland parts. G1 o 20% [2217 Ohh 
'2Thete is another ſmall deer 0 down 


through a part of the country, called ec 


which alſo is the name of the river. This part 


of the country abounds in hills, enriched win 
beautiful and lofty trees. Its vallies are exten- 
ſive, proper for the planting of all ſorts of 15 
fruits; and if they were as well cultivate as 
watered by nature, would * a great part 
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of. the coaſt with eatables. The earth, near 
the coaſt, produces in abundance rice, millet, 
jambs, potatoes, and other fruits, all good in 
their kind: nor is the ſoil deficient in fruit 
trees. As for wine and oil, the palm-tree af- 

fords what excels in quantity as well as qua- 
. lity of both. This country would afford its 
cultivators as plentiful crops as they could de- 


ſire; and is well ſupplied with various ſorts of 


tame as well as wild beaſts. The country, in- 
deed, has been greatly neglected by the wars 
between the negroe princes; but it may again 
be eaſily reſtored to a ſtate far ſuperior to what 
it ever was, by proper European policy. | 
There is another river here called Rio de St. 
Juan, fit for ſmall boats only to deliver ſhip's car- 
goes ſafe. It is uſeful to the Europeans to bring 
down from the inland parts timber, fuel and 
fruits, rice and corn for their ſubſiſtence, which 
this country affords in great plenty.—0n this 
part of the coaſt, we meet with no good har- 


hours for ſhips of 100 tons to ride: fo that all 


ſhips which ufe the trade here, are obliged to 
come to anchor in the open fea, and trade with 
the negroes who come off to them. 
From this part of the country the coaſt hopes 
| away to the northward, and north-eaſt, ma- 
ing the gulph of Benin. In this gulph, the 
coaſt of Guiney, and the ſeveral European ſet- 
tlements may — ſaid to terminate, as well as 
their chief trade, whether for gold, teeth or 
| flaves; the factory at Whydab being the far- 
theſt eaſt, — any of che trading compa- 


nies 
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nies have footing, at leaſt till we come farther 


___'louth, -- 
Here the- be ta on the Afri- 


can coaſt may be ſaid to begin: for the river 
Benin, the city and coaſt of Angri, and the Rio 


Formoſa, are all under the government of Por- 
tugal; and the commerce there's is EY their 


Own. 


As to the courſe '& ak rivers, and has i 


countries they run through, no ſatisfactory diſ- 
coveries have yet been made any more than of 
the inland countries; nor is the head of any 


one of the rivers in Africa perfeckty known, 
except the Nile; and even the accounts of that 


are very contradictory: ſo little have the niceſt 


obſervers been able to penetrate into the heart 


of this extenſive continent. 


On the ſouthern parts of this e CON- 
tinent, we find no greater ſatisfaction with re- 
| ſpect to the great rivers; which have been diſ- 


Covered by their prodigious influx into the 


ocean; ſuch as thoſe of Benin, Formoſa, the 
| Rio d'Eſclavos, Rio des Camerones, Rio 4 An- 


gre, de Gabon, Rio de Zair, or the Congo, &c. 


Me have not been able to trace their head, nor 
the courſe they run; and are ignorant of the 


nations which inhabit their borders, and of the 


commerce or navigation carried on by them at 


any conſiderable diſtance from the coaſt. 
Nor are we more knowing on the eaſtern fide 

of Africa, where there are ſeveral noble large 

navigable rivers, whoſe currents are leſs rapid, 


: and more adapted to navigation; as on tlic 
: X; 
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coaſt of Mozambique, Melinda, and the adj 


cent countries. 


It is, however, Weins to think we num- 
3 of Haven are ſhipped' off in this part of the 


country, comprehending the extent from _ : 


Gold Coaſt to Benin. 


The town of Great Benin, up the river of 
the ſame name, which, though entirely inha- 
bited by negroes, and having a king of their 
_ own, is eleven miles in circumference. The 
ſtreets are ſpacious, kept very decent, and thge 
government very orderly, and is ſaid to have 
above an hundred thouſand inhabitants. 
Auerri, is in the kingdom of Benin; but not 

ſubject to the ſame king, being in the particu- 
lar government of the Portugueſe, who have a 
ſtrong caſtle here, a church and a monaſtery ; 
and the monks as well here as in all the ne- 
groe-kingdoms, under the Portugueſe govern- 
ment in Africa, inſtruct the natives in the 


chriſtian religion ; which has greatly civilized _ 


them. 

There 1s der town here alle Arebo, 7 
which was formerly a place of great trade in 
ſlaves, as well for other nations as for the Por- 
tugueſe; but, at preſent, the Portugueſe have 
the chief, if not the only commerce here, as 
well as in almoſt all the more ſonthern parts. 

The coaſt and country of Angola and Congo 
begin at Cape Formoſa ; and from hence com- 
mences the great kingdom of Loango; which 
though generally accounted a part of the large 
— of Congo, we ſhall ſpeak of it ſepa- 

el. 


(6) _ 


| * The river Formoſa is ig by good 


ſhips above 80 miles; and the Portugueſe have 


ſeveral ſettlements upon it above 100 miles 
from the ſea. It has innumerable ſmaller ri- 


vers running into it, many of which are alſo 


navigable; and all the banks are thronged with 
negroe- towns, exceeding populous, and the 
country is very fruitful. Though the natives 


and the Portugueſe, who live farther within 
the country live very well; yet others, who 


have not ſuch inland ſettlements frequently z 


find this part very unhealthy. 


The Engliſb and Dutch aan put in at 


Cape Lopez, but they make no great advan- 


tage; there being no ſettled commerce, but 
where the Portugueſe have fixed their colonies. 
' Oppoſite to this coaſt lie the three chief iſlands 


of Angola, which are likewiſe in. poſſeſſion of 
the Portugueſe. And here the Portugueſe Eaſt 


Indiamen, which do not come by the way of 
HBrafil, put in for refreſhment, as the 2 do 


* St. Helena. 


The river Congo or Zaira is the moſt con | 


1 in this part. On it's banks the Portu- 
gueſe have eſtabliſhed their goyernment ; and 


here reſides in a ſpacious. palace, their viceroy 
with great magnificence, at St. Saluadore, or 


the city of Congo. The palace itſelf is ſaid to 


contain three churches; and in the city they 


have twelve churches and ſeven chapels, be- 


fides the cathedral ; which, it is ſaid, is very 


TR plain without, k but ani. ma rich 
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rie ate alſo ſeveral 


. of religious. 
The Portugueſe have the whole: commerce 
of this country, and in ſome places of the ab- 


ſolute government of it likewiſe; but we have 


no ſuch accounts of the inland pans as may be 
depended on. : 
From the country of Angola to the Cape of 


Good Hope, we find no great traffic ; and what 
chere is belongs to the Portugueſe, . 


The product of theſe countries that we are 


acquainted with on the coaſt, is almoſt of the 


fame kind, or with very little variation. Gold 
duſt is met with more or leſs at all the ſettle- 


ments before deſcribed.—S/aves or negroes alſo, 


are, by the unhappy fate of the country, pur- 
chaſed almoſt every where upon the whole 
coaſt, where the Europeans generally trade, — 
Elephants teeth likewile afford a very beneficial | 


commerce, , and is extended through the 


whole coaſt, even on that of Congo and Angola, 
where gold is not; and the Portugueſe get. 
large quantities at 22 and Moſambique.— 
Czrvet cats is another article of this commerce 
but this is divided chiefly between the Dutch 
and the Portugusſe.— There are drugs of vari= 
ous kinds; ſuch as tamerinds, cardamums, wax, 
rich gums of divers ſorts, as well as dying 


woods; ſuch as red-wood, iron-wood, _ 


wood, &c. 
80 highly beneficial has this commerce been 
formerly, that the returns in gold and ſlaves 
d been had for the meageſt trifles _ 

| WE | able; 
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able; ſuch as bits: of iron, painted "ry ys 


nary knives, hatchets, glaſs beads, and the 


I cheapeſt toys and trinkets. We have an ac. 
count among the records of the old African 


company, that one of the firſt Engliſb ſhips, 
which traded to Africa in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, brought away 170 pounds weight of 

gold duſt; the goods with which the ſame 

was purchaſed, not amounting, as valued in 
England, beſides the charges on board, to 
{ 250 fterling : Whereas the gold brought m 


return at that time, amounted to above 
£ 14000, beſides the 1 Rey and other things | 


Formerly this wade was cared on upon the 


high ſeas; and we find, by ſeveral Journals \of 


voyages to the coaſt of Guinea, in the time of 


Queen Elizabeth and King James, that the 
chips came to the Offing, and lay by for the 
negroes, who came to them in canoes, and 


brought their gold, and exchanged it with the 
captains and ſupercargoes for ſuch trifles as 


they had to ſell. Theſe traders in general 
— y advantageous voyages in thoſe days; 


and yet . bought no ſlaves, the Engli/h 


then having no colonies to carry them to: 
Barbados, Jamaica, and the reſt of the 


Leeward Jflands, were not diſcovered; nor 
was Virginia: The Spaniards had, indeed, 
Päaſleffion in New Spain; but they would not 


ſuffer the Engliſb or others to come thither 


| with their negroes. Wherefore, the Engh/h Z 
Carried 2 the direct commerce to and 
1 from : 


ber 


from Africa, which greatly enriched chem, 


independently of the connection with America. 
At preſent this trade is carried on under a 


great increaſe of ſtock 3 daily improvements of 
many kinds are made in the commerce; 


where one ſhip went to the coaſt of Africa, 


before we poſſeſſed our, colonies in America, 
we have now forty. The courſe of the trade 


alſo, is greatly altered; for now few ſhips go 


to the coaſt: to return directly to Great-Britain: 5 
They at preſent, take in ſlaves, then go away 


to the Meſt-Indies, diſpoſe of them there, and 
return freighted with jugars, tobacco, rice, and 
other of our valuable plantation commodities, | 

Nor are the negroes now on the coaſt of 
Africa thoſe extreme ignorant ſavages, and un- 
poliſhed people,. they formerly were: On the 
contrary, beſides being well informed in the 
value of European goods, they are grown ſub- 


tle and knaviſh, by inſtructions from the Eu- 


ropeans themſelves 3. for they will ſometimes 


attempt to impoſe adulterated for pure gold; 


but having ſuffered in their. trafic, by ſuch 


like roguiſh arts, they een e If ow: . 


at preſent. es bl oft 6 


Near the coaſt, gold i is generally FRY im 


Hills, rivers, and the ſea ſhore. The hegroes. 
have this metal wholly in their o.] n power; 


the Europeans cannot come 4t a grain without 


them; and ſo great, as obſerved, is the igno- 
rance of the negroes at preſent, with reſpect 
to the diſcovery, and the working f their mines, 


that the quantities hitherto —p down 2 
the 


6 


05 the coaſt, have been extremely trifling and in- 
+ ſignificant, in compariſon to what may be 
done. In the year 1725, a computation was 


made of the quantity of gold brought from the 


_ coaſt of Africa, by the Eurecpeans then trading 
thither; which amounted in the whole to 
about / 300,000 ſterling. „ 
The value of flaves is eſtimated by theis 
number; which has been reckoned at above 
Iod, oo every year, including the whole 
| trade of all the other nations, except that of 
the Portugueſe to Braſil; and 100,000 rated, 
by average, at 4, 20 per head which (as. the 
price of negroes now goes) is too low, amount 
to two millions per Annum : And the Porty- 
gueſe, if we may credit their own accounts, do 
not carry away for their own ſhare, ſo little as 
100,000;more: So that the returns of this 
part of th trade are prodigiouſly to the advan- 
tage of the European nations, ſince the value 
exported from Europe to purchaſe all this pro- 
duction, as well gold as ivory, ſlaves and drugs, 
Sc. has been computed at leſs then £ 300, 
per annum firſt coſt: Whereby for between 
3 and / 400,000 in goods exported, the Eu- 
ropean trades are reckoned to return above 7400 
milhons and an half flerling 3 and the Poriu> 
gueſe reap very great advantage alſo by this 
commerce. For all the coaſt of Africa, from 
Wiydeb excluſive, and the river Lagos in the 
gulph of Benin, is wholly poſſeſſed, as to the 
conmerce, by the Portugueſe; and a very 
large polleſſion it is, extending above 1600 
IP. * L „5 


n) 


miles 3 in TORS EY in fome parts 250 miles 


up the country, according to the .account of 


the Portugueſe themſelves. Their trade in 

this country, is wholly for ſlaves to work the 

r and diamond mines in Brefl; for pod | 
re they have none, and little ivory. : 
In this part of the country, the Portugueſe - 


i have the advantage of the trade beyond all the 


other European nations, with relation to the 
ſlave trade. For here they are not on the 


coaſt merely as a factory, as the other nations 


are, but they poſſeſs the country as a calony of 
their own, an command all the {haves we are 
to be had, by keeping the negroe kings and 
Chiefs under their dominion. 

'The princ 25 places where the ſhips put in 
for trade, and take their flaves on board, are 
the Ri Formoſa, where the Portugueſe have 
not 'only a fort, but the fortified town of 


 Arebo, and conſtantly a good garriſon. They 


have alſo the Rio de Benin, running through 
the kingdom of that name: and here the. 
Portugueſe alſo have a fort, with a harbour for 
their ſhipping; and, by commanding, the 
country, they command the whole trade. 


They have beides Rio del Rei, Rio de Came- 


rones, and the old and new Calabari. They 
have likewiſe the iſlands called Princes Hand, 
Fernando Po, and the two Coriſco's, beſides 
that of St. Thoma. In all of which iſlands the 
Portugueſe have ſome conſiderable commerce. 

South of the 'Goriſco, lies the river Gambo or 
Gambon ; ; Which! 18 — — and . 

18 


4 


This is much frequented by _ Portugueſe ; 1 


moſt of their ſhips come hither to repair and 
careen; here being very good places to lye on 
ground at low water, eſpecially at the ſmaller 


of the two iflands. The commerce here is 


conſiderable in wax, honey, elephant's teeth, 
and drugs. The Dutch alſo frequent this 
river to clean and repair their ſhips, eſpecially 
the interlopers, who are not allowed to ride 
under the ſhelter of the forts and caſtles be- 


longing to the Dutch African Company. But 


the Portugueſe will not allow them to trade 
with the country up the river, for any thing 
but proviſions. This country is thronged with 
infinite numbers of buffaloes, large wild boars 
and elephants. 
The Dutch, however, as welt as the Portu- 
gueſe, trade conſiderably on this coaſt, though 


the former do it rather by ſtealth or force, 


than by permiſſion; for the Portugueſe do all 
they can to hinder them: Whence it is, thattho' 


the Zealand interlopers run away with a mow 


| ſhare of this trade; yet they get no ſſaves 


here, the Portugueſe by their inland ſettle- 
ments intercepting all before they come down 


to the coaſt. 
The Portugueſe have, as it were, the ſole 
wade of the countries. of Congo, Mozamba, 


and Loango. They are poſſeſſed of the two 
capital cities of Sr. Salvadore, and St. Paul de 
Loanda; the latter on the coaſt, the other 


near 200 miles within the country; which 


| ny, have fo chriſtianized in their wy that 
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the barbarous paganiſm is here pretty -much 
_ eradicated. So conſiderable is the ſlaves trade 
here, that the natives are all in abſolute ſub- 
jection to the Portugueſe; and it is frequent in 
the city of St. Salvadore, for one Portugueſe to 


have 1009 or 1500 ſlaves; and as they are his 


property, ſo are the children born of them; 
who, as they grow up, are ſold, as we do 
cattle to the market, to the factors, Who come 


over from the Braſils for that purpoſe. 


In exchange for theſe they receive Euro- 


pean goods, woollen, filk and linen ; liquors 


of all ſorts, eſpecially Portugal brandy. and 
| ſpirits ; ; alſo Eaſi-India goods, arms and am- 
munition for their hunting; for the country 
here abounds with elephants, lions, tigers, - 
leopards, wolves, and divers other wild beaſts, |. 
— whoſe fine ſkins, frequently make part of the 
Cargo for the merchant to makes his returns in, 


The Engliſb and Dutch have of late years 


15 a little footing in the trade at Loango, 
on the coaſt 


——ç here, the Portugueſe having no power 


equal to what they have in other parts of that 


coaſt. We vend here conſiderable quantities 
of buffs, Guinea ſtuffs, callicoes, with perpets 


and ſerges, with abundance of toys, beads, 
cowries, and the like: And it is reckoned 
that we buy ſlaves cheaper here than upon 
any part of the African coaſt ; though not 


being eſteemed ſo ſtout and robuſt, nay not 
278 ſo i in effect. | 


Thus 5 


Angola. They buy many 


4 


Thus far che commerce of the Portugueſe, 


and other European nations extends, and is car- 


ried on by the means of forts and ſettlements 
on the coaſt: All the country ſouth from 


Cape Negree to the Cape of Good Hope, affords 


nothing material, in regard to trade; it being 
all wild, ſavage and mountainous, and the 


fea coaſt hardly inhabited; or if it is, the 
people rarely appear when ſhips come upon 


the coaſt. Here may, notwithſtanding, be va- 


| Juable productions, or the land r be capable 


of them. 

We have here a ſuccinct account of the ge- 
neral nature of the coaſt trade of Africa from 
Cape Blanco to the Cape of Good Hope : We ſhall 
next give a brief ſtate of the inland commerce, 


as far as the ſame has hitherto been diſcovered 


for a few hundred miles within the country; 


and touch upon ſome methods, whereby the 


traffic of this part of the globe may be advanced, 
for the benefit of the ſubjects of Great- Britain 
in particular. 

To the north of the gulph of St. Anne, the 
country is almoſt deſolate and uninhabited; 
the natives being found of a very ſavage and 


treacherous nature, the Europeans have neg- 
lected to make any great enquiries about their 


country. But to the ſouthward of this gulph, 


and over the river, we find a country popu- 


lous. Though they live in huts and low 
buildings, yet they are erected in a regular man- 
ner in rows, forming ſtreets and ſquares. The 

W behaviour | and cuſtoms of thoſe 


negroes 


? 
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negroes are widely Jiferent from their neigh- : 


bours to the ger ; they are a plain, fimple 


honeſt people, offer no injury to any one; 
they deũre trade, giving what they have to 
ſpare with great freedom, and receiving what 


they want with ſatisfaction. The people here 


being of a ſociable and commercial diſpoſition, 
the Europeans might, perhaps, eaſily prevail on 


them to take an inland ſurvey of the produce 
of their country, to mutual advantage. The 
French have for ſeveral years reaped the be- 


nefit of commerce with theſe People, by their 


ſettlement at Arguin. 


The river Senagal being, as obſerved, a large | 
and conſiderable river, and of great extent in 
its courſe, has ſupplied the French with their 
moſt important commerce. But if it is de- 


rived from the ſame ſource with the Nil, it 
will then croſs almoſt the whole country of 


Africa, where it is wideſt, and will have a 


courſe of near 50 degrees from eaſt to weſt, 
excluſive of its windings. Though its entrance 
is narrow and ſometimes difficult, by reaſon of 


its bar and ſandy ſhoals; yet 8 or 10 leagues 
up, it is broad — deep, and fit to carry large 


veſſels; and except about 5 or 6 leagues on 


each ſide above the mouth, which is a ſandy 
and barren ground, all the reſt, as far as the 
lake Maberia, the banks are covered with 
ſtately fruit trees and villages, and the country 
well watered, and very fertile for a great way; 
for like the Nite, it overflows the country for 


many daun, and greatly niche the phe | 
> * mal 


11 
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| and would do ſo ſtill more, if the Fureprant 


inſtructed the natives to make all the advantage 
they might eaſily do: but that is not the caſe, 


though the people on both ſides the river chuſe 
to live as near as they can to it, and feed great herds 
of cattle, and ſow their large and ſmall millet 

in great quantities, and with large increaſe. 

5 0 The river Senagatl, receiving many conlider- 
able rivers in its courſe, ſwells high enough to 


de able at all times to carry veſſels of 40 or 30 


tons and upwards. It alſo fplitting itſelf int 
ſeveral branches, which re-unite again - it Wa- 


ters very large and fertile iſlands, well filled 


with towns, villages and inhabitants. It alſo 


forms ſeveral noble ſtreams from the great one 
ſuch as the Saguerai, which parts from the 


Senagal a little below Qulfeſour, and after a 
ſouth-weſt courſe of 50 ot 60 leagues, joins it- 


felf to the Gios or Leith Brae, . which part fro 
the great ſtream about nine leagues below that, 


and both theſe rejoin it a little below Gaiden. 


Between theſe are likewiſe formed ſome con: 
fiderable iſlands of great extent. The largeſt, 


for number of towns and trade is Begnio, of 
| Befeche, fituate between the great ſtream, and 
the branch of its name, called -Corow river, 
about 35 leagues in length; in ſome parts 


12 or I 5 in breadth, and interſected with 4 


great number of ſmaller ſtreams and canals, 


which makes it reſembling to a group of ſmall 
Iles, covered with palm and other fruit trees, 
and other verdure, as well as towns and vil- 
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lages. This iſtand reaches almoſt to the mouth 
of the great river. 

Above that is err called the iſland. of 
Aer phil, and is eighty leagues in length, and 
about eight or ten in breadth, and hath a num- 
ber of large villages upon it well-peopled, and 
who carry on a conſiderable commerce in ele- 
phant's teeth. Adjacent to that is another, 


called Bilbas, about 30 leagues long, and five 
or fix broad. It is very populous, and the ne- 


des drive a large commerce in ivory and gold 
. Theſe iſlands of Morphil and Biibas be- 
long to the kingdom of Hratic, or Fullis, 
whoſe prince and inhabitants are very obliging 
to ſtrangers. They abound with variety of cu- 
rious vegetables, — breed large quantities of 
enttle of divers kinds, as well as other animals, 
and fowls in abundance. They have alſo 
plenty of cotton, eh they: manufacture 20 5 


well as they can. 


The Niger . 8 fore Mon. Labat, 
* js one of the moſt conſiderable rivers in 
ke kc without ſpeaking; of what it is be- 
yond the lake of; Bournou, which is in 42 

ce 9 — of longitude ;. from that lake to the 
« ſea is 800 leagues. - The ancient geogra- 
« phers ſay that it. is. a branch of the Nile, and 
« that theſe two riyers come from the ſame 


head.  Pliny.is of this opinion, and one of 
* his reaſons is, that the banks produce the 
ec ſame plants and animals. If this argum 


«< were allowed, we might by it prove, * 
2. dhe river Amazons and Janeiro, and all ebe . 
5 2 ns, 


1%). 


other rivers in America, came from the ſame 


Nile, ſince they produce crocodiles as well 5 
wh 


« The moſt that we could now learn is from 


the negroe-merchants of the kingdom of 


Mundingo : their accounts are not ſo exact 


as to be quite poſitive : and we cannot but 
ſuppoſe that in the accounts they give they 


will fay nothing that can prejudice their 


commerce, or excite the Europeans to break 


in upon their trade. What is certain, and. 


ſo certain that it admits of no doubt, is, that 


the kingdom of Gallam, above the fort of 


St. Josxpn, abounds in MINES OF GOLD, as 


do the kingdoms of Gago and Tombulo, which = 
lie above that upon the ſame river. 


We are aſſured, and it is credible enough, 


that in the 20th degree of longitude the Ni- 
ger is much larger than it is below, and it 


there forms a very conſiderable lake; and 


leaving that lake, divides itſelf into two 
branches; the one running due weft, is 
called the Senagal, the other running ſouth 
weſt, is called the Gambia. The latter di- 


vides itſelf again, and the ſouthern ſtream of 
it is called St. Domingo; and that again pro- 


duces a fourth, called Rio Grande: theſe 
two laſt are divided again, and fall through 
ſeveral channels into the ſea, which form 


the iſlands of Biſſaux, Binagots, Bonlam and 
Buſry, and many others.“ 
I have not leiſure, at preſent, to deſcribe the 


, whole commerce that this river will admit of. 


r eee 
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I ſhall 1 only obſerve in general, "that 
here certainly offers a favourable pr oſpect of a 


very lucrative inland trade, if it is proſecuted 
with judgment and reſolution; a commerce 


that has been very artfully concealed, though 
induſtriouſly cultivated by the French. Yet 


: even the French themſelves have acknowledged 


that their India company have not made leſs of 


the trade of this river than 300, oool. ſterling = 
per annum: and if the Engliſb ſhould not be 


obliged to give up this ew conqueſt, they 
may probably extend its trade to a degree be- 


yard what the French have really done. 


The river Gambia (of which the Engliſh have 


bad the chief poſſeſſion by virtue of their forts 


and factories) has different kingdoms upon its 


banks; as the Mundingoes, — Follifs,” the 


r 
The moſt numerous are the Mundingoes, 


| who are the greateſt travellers, and moſt ſkil- 


ful traders, and their country is of the largeſt | 
extent. It lies to the ſouth of the Gambia; on 


the weſt it borders on the kingdom of Kabo 1 
on the ſouth it has Melli, and the mountains 


that divide it from Guiney om the eaſt it ex- 


0 tends to the kingdom of Gago. 


The Portugueſe have various factories among bs. 
the Mundingoes; and it is the general opinion, 


that among the negroes called Balantes, there 


are gold mines, which is the reaſon why they 


— not ſuffer any perſon to come into their 


country; W they as be driven 


from | 


4 m thence, and ads ſlaves of, if it were 

Lubꝛom how rich their country is. 

On the north fide of the Gambia, nad * 

inland i is the nation of Jalloiſs, whoſe country 
is vaſtly large, and extends even to the river Se- 

nagal. This affords divers valuable commo- 

dities, as well as ſlaves. Theſe are a fierce ſas 


5 vage people, and perpetually at war with their 


neighbours, and their chief traffic is in the ſale 


of their captives for ſlaves. 


The Phaleys are a people that bend in * | 


2% - build towns, and are not ſubject to any kings 


of the country, though they dwell in their do- 
minions; for if xs are ill treated in one na- 
tion, they break up their towns and remove to 
another. They are the reverſe of the'Jollifs, 
being of a very good and pacific diſpoſition, 
and value themſelves upon their principles of 
Juſtice and ſobriety, being ſtrict Mabometans. 
As the princes in whoſe countries theſe people 
reſide uſe little land themſelves, they permit 
the Pholeys to cultivate it, Who are great planters. 


They raiſe cotton, Indian corn, maize, rice; 


the larger and ſmaller Guiney corns. Being 


1 very induſtrious and frugal, and raiſing much 


more than they conſume, they ſell the ſurplus 
to their neighbouring nations, who think it a 
bleſſing to have ſuch well-diſpoſed people 

near them. Their, principle traffic conſiſts, 
in the vegetable produce of lands, and ſome. 


gold, but they abominate the ſlave trade; nei- 


ther making priſoners of others, or ſuffering 


themſelves to be made ſuch for that t purpote 
. | NM 3 Aa. 
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A little way inland, to the ſouth of the 


Gambia, are the Floops, who are a wild ſort of _ 
people. They are adjacent to the Atandingoes, 
and frequently at war with them, and thereby 
increaſe the ſlave trade on all ſides. ; 
The Engliſb have divers factories up the river 
Gambia, beſides their principal one at James 
Fort, as we have before noticed, But we know = 
but little of this river above Barracunda. The 
tide flows up this river 20 leagues above Barra- 
cunda. Ships of zoo tons can come fifty leagues 
up it, and veſſels of 1 50 tons can reach near 
Barracunda, wa is 2 on leagues from the ; 
_} 0 5 
T Thefirſt country x we meet with on the ſouth Py 
of the Gambia is that of Cumbo, noted for plenty 
of fowl, goats and cattlo. Here the Engli/h 
frequently purchaſe proviſions for their ſettle- 
ment at James Fort and others. The river Vin. 
tain is navigable ſeveral leagues up this river, 
and its mouth about a mile over, and three 


leagues above James Fort, The town of Vin- 


tain affords plenty of provifions ; it alſo pro- 
_ duces large quantities of bees wax. . 
Without enumerating the various laden of 

wads up this river,' we need only obſerve for 
our purpoſe, . that the chief trade is in gold, | 
ſlaves, elephants teeth and bees-wax. The 
natives are very unwilling to diſcover much of 
the inland countries, from a jealouſy that their 


gold mines ſhould-be ence diſcovered by the | 


2 and n out of their hands, __ 
There ; 


(8 * 
There i is another branch ot commerce here, 
which might prove of conſiderable advantage 
to Great Britain, if it were properly purſued ; 
and that is the gum-trade, of which commo- 
dities they might have large quantities brought 
to Fatatenda; from whence it might be car- 
ried by water to James Fort at ſmall expence: 
but the gums here are ſaid to be of a different 
kind to that of the Gum Senagal. _ 
Upon all the chief rivers that have bees beg 
8 deſcribed, we find very little difference in the 
nature of the product and commerce; and 
therefore, the inland trade that we are at all ac- 
quainted with, is much of the ſame kind, and 
not neceſſary to be repeatedly mentioned. 
We ſhall, therefore, only obſerve, that were 
this country planted by the Europeans in colo- 
nies and ſettled habitations, towns and cities 
built, and people brought over to inhabit as in 
the American plantations, ſomething like what 
the Portugueſe have already done in Africa, the 
Whole commerce of this part of the. world 


Might in all probability, be conſiderably more 


extended among thoſe people than it has ever 
yet been: and thereby a more ſatisfactory 

knowledge of the country obtained; for by this 
means we may bring the natives to become ſo 
civilized as to clothe, and to live more and 


more according to the European mode; 


and thereby have a proportionate demand 
for our commodities of every kind: and 
| this encreaſe of the conſumption would ex- 

| oite the natives to be more active and induſtri- 
| - OUS 
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ous in the ſearch of all valuable products to 
barter with us in return. The Dutch have ſet 
us an engaging example of this kind in the EA 
Jidies: by bringing the natives there to a like- 
ing of the way of living of the civilized nati- 
ons, they have ſurpriſingly encreaſed the vent 
of numberleſs European commodities in Aſia; 
which never found their way thither, till theſe 
propagators of trade and navigation fell into 
this policy: and to encourage others to follow 
the like, we have ſeen the example of the Por- 
tugucſe; who have extenſive colonies in Africa, 
and very great ſway, influence and- dominions 
over many of the countries i to their 
ſettlements. 
It will be objected very probably, to the 
plantin g of colonies: by the Europeans in Africa, 
that there is no encouragement to plant and 
ſettle here: that the climate is ſo exceeding 
Hot that it will not ſuffer any thing to grow; 
that the want of rain in ſummer, and an exceſs! 

in winter, will deſtroy all the labour of the 
moſt induſtrious; that the ſoil is burnt up, and 

therefore it would be to no purpoſe to attempft 

planting, and much leſs the building of towns 


that pu purpoſe. 
Odbjections of chis kind Yo! not fave to be: | 
unanſwerable. To ſay the country is barren, _ 
and will not produce, is to contradict the te- 
ſtimony of undoubted authority, and give the 
lye to the aſſertions of numbers of men 4 
veracity, who have lived on the _ and "_ 

5450 1 


and cities, and carrying over inhabitants: for | 


(mi 


all concur in the contrary „ And 5 


indeed it is acknowledged on all hands, that 


many of thoſe importations, which we have 


been habituated to, the merchants of Europe 


might ſupply themſelves with from other 


Countries in the like latitude, by cauſing them 


to be planted and cultivated in ſuch places, 
where we have great reaſon to believe they 
would grow, and that to advantage. 
Africa ſeems to be the country where many | 
1 of commodities might be brought to 
rfection; and turn to far greater private as 
5 a as national emolument than to have them 
from Aja. For here we are within fix weeks 


| fail, in the very latitude of Borneo, of the Cen 


lebes, of Banda and Ternate, of Batavia and 
and we can make no doubt but here 
> produced nutmegs, cloves and pep- 
ell as in any of thoſe other places, the 
as good, the heats as intenſe, the 
deus as ſtrong: in a word, the earth, the air, 
the ſun, all the ſame: why not then the pro- 
ductions? Why may not here be raiſed/ the 
coffee tree from mocha, the cinnamon tree from 
ceylon? And we have no reaſon to doubt but 
the tea and Jago from China dad be Prodpatls 
 heam..: 
But to this end. we muſt pitch upon the pro- | 
per ſituations, and ſuch as are ſuitable to the 
thing deſigned: without which, no country. 
may be faid to be fruitful. We ſee many large 
| mn even in n elf. and in the ſou- 
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thern parts of it too, near Nea where the 
lands are counted the richeſt and moſt fruit- 
ful ; and yet, though there was ever fo much 
Huſbandry and diligence uſed upon ſome of 
them, thoſe lands would no way anfwer the 
induſtry and culture; as Bag /hot-heath, for ex- 
ample, Windſor Foreſt, and ſeveral other open 
pieces of ground on that fide of the country; 
and the like in many other parts. 
On the other hand, if ſuitable meaſures were 
taken in Africa, and proper ſituations as well 
as ſoil pitched: up for improvements, it has 
been experienced that pimento, cocoa, cotton 
and ginger would all not only grow, but come 
to perfection, and produce as profitably, and 
as much to the encouragement of the planter 
in the country upon the Coaft of Guiney, as in 


America; and that not only about Sherbro, Si- 


erraleone, and the coaſt of Arguin, from the 
latitude of 11 to 18, which may be called the 
fame climate with Barbadoes and Jamaica, but 
upon the coaſt of Meligatte, the Grain or the 
Gold-Coaft : and the experiment has been tried 
at Cape- Coaſt as well as at Cape Three Points. 

The prudence to be uſed in this caſe is, to 
chuſe a proper ſituation for ſuch attempts; 
which may be confined under the following 
points. (1) That the ſoil be ſuitable, of 
which there is plenty over the whole count 

vx. a loamy fat earth, or a red kind of wee 


like the ſoil of ſome * in Braſil, which are 


known to be very fruitful: or a mild fandy 


clay, of which there is no > want on the ag” . 
„„ 
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of Guinea, and in Benin in particular, which 
is the ſame with the Spice lands of Banda and 
Ternate. 2. That it lie upon or near ſome 
river; ſo that, if pofhble, in caſe of drought - 
it may be flowed bis the help of art, by ſtop- 
ping and railing the waters in thoſe rivers, 
and drawing ſmall ſtreams from them to 
water their plantations, as we ſee often done 
to advantage, and ſometimes with little labour 
and expence. (3) By fo chuſing the lands, 
that in the winter or rainy ſeaſons, the glut of 
water may run off by drains. into lower 
grounds, or into rivers; and fo likewiſe that 
when the rivers ſwell with thoſe rains, the 
' planted grounds may not be drown'd, fo as 
to be too long under water. | 
In this country, as in moſt others, it is cer- 
tain, that lands may be ſo choſen as to 
ſituation, that they may enjoy all theſe advan- 
tages: And if fo, it is not to be doubted but 
we might here produce all the ſpices of Aſia, 
as well as their coffee, tea, and divers other of 
their coſtly productions : We might alſo have 
numerous other productions here, which we 
cannot fo cheaply raiſe in our own colonies in 
America; as filk and wine, Sc. But I would 
have nothing raiſed here that ſhould by any 
_ means interfere with the intereſt of our preſent 
American colonies.—And it is a great induce- 
ment to attempt theſe things within 20 or zo 
days fait of our own country. _ A 
The country, though in the center 4s the 
torrid zone, is infinitely more fruitful than 
5 2 +; © 2 
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any df the . parts of Africa, the gold 
_ coaſt only r which is contiguous to 
ſome of it. The ſoil, notwithſtanding the 
great heat, is rich, ſoft and moiſt; every | 
where almoſt abounding with ſprings, as well 
as watered with innumerable rivers and ſtreams: 


The plants it produces from the inſtructions . 


given the natives by the Portugueſe, are im- 
proved, and abundance of thoſe of Europe in- 
troduced among them; which other negroe 
countries are quite ignorant of. It has not 
been the leaſt part of the policy of the Portu- 

gueſẽ clergy, to teach the natives how to cul- 
tivate and improve the product of the earth, 
and ſupply them with delicious fruits and plants; 5 
ſuch as they knew nothing of before, and ex- 
tremely better their way of living; as particu- 
larly figs, grapes, oranges, lemons, citrons, 
and many other fruits, as well nouriſhing to 
nature, and pleaſant to the palate. 

Though we have no minute account « 
any inland communication of commerce 
in this quarter of the world; yet they 
tell us, from good authority, that there is 
a yearly or half yearly caravan, from the 
country properly called Guinea, and that there 
is a very great trade carried on between 
that part of Africa, and the Mauritanian coun- 
tries, quite to the Mediterranean: that the 
commerce brings in return the growth of the 
Mooriſh Africa, and all the European manu- 
factures and importations, which the Moors re- 
ceive on the coaſt of 2 from England, 


Holland. 


4 


Helland, France, Portugal el Spain; ; as Fe 0 0 


Eaſt India goods, wrought n iron, Fraß, 


peter, Cc. 
This caravan, they inform us, bali of 


| abou 2000 camels; that they ſet out from a 


cConſiderable Negroe town, above 400 miles 


north from the Quaqua coaſt of Guinea, whether 
the negroes of many nations come as to a great 


mart or fair; and where they bring gold, 
ivory, drugs, wax, civet, and every valuable 
thing the land can produce, and exchange 
them for the Eurepean goods, which the 
caravan brings back. They carry generally 
5 or 6000 ſlaves alſo, Among the reſt of 
European goods, which they carry in this great 


caravan, they mention in particular, many 


hundred pieces of Engliſb broad cloth, gene- 
rally dyed red, blue and yellow. 


0 
| 
| 


This caravan delivers its cargo at Fez, from 


whence the Jews, who are the chief merchants, 
_ diſperſe the goods to other places, and furniſh 
the caravans with returns, If-the rout they 
give us for the paſſing of this caravan is right, 


they never come within 5 or 600. miles of the 


ſea coaſt, till they arrive near the city of Pez. - 


Another part of the inland commerce of 


| Africa, is that of bringing gold and ſlaves to 


the coaſt of Guinea, which is done alon way by 


land, and requires a much greater commerce, 
than we have yet any ſatisfactory knowledge of. 


The fartheſt account we have of the negroes 
coming from within land to trade on the 


- Guinea coaſt, 1s of their travelling about 4.00 
7 N 2 5 miles 


. I. 
F mills: from the country called Aſantia, which 
is much the largeſt.— That their King is the 


moſt powerful of any that is known te the 


5 Europeans: That he permits nene of the na- 
tives beyond him to paſs through his eountry, 
but obliges them to traffie only with his ſub- 


—4 This country extends itſelf on the 


ack of the whole gold coaſt. The uſe of 
fire arms is not known beyond the country of 

Aſſantiq ; nor have they other ben chan 
lances, bows and arrows. | 


The King's ſubjects paſs through fix or ſeven : 


kingdoms to came to the ſea fide to trade, and 
are often plunderad by the people, through 
Whoſe country they travel; which has occa- 
ſioned frequent quarrels and wars: and this 
obliges the Aſantians to travel in large bodies. 
Ihe commodities they bring are gold duſt, 
elephants teeth and ſlaves ; The firſt of which 
they trade for with other nations, and chiefly 
with two kingdoms called Aim and Acana, 
in which are found great quantities of gold. _ 
The Aſantians tell us, they trade 4 or 50 
miles farther within land, with a fort of yel- 
low people, who have good houſes with flat 
roofs; but they will not ſuffer any to come 
into them, but deal with them at a diſtance, 
and chiefly for falt, which thoſe yellow people 
pay for in fine pieces of ſtriped ſilk.— Theſe 
Ve may ſuppoſe are the Moors of the north part 
of Africa, who are tawny, and which they 
call a ws caloured, 5 -— oh 
Ws, 
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The W by what method ſcever it is 
a on, have ſome commerce with the 
country ſouth upon the Nile; and receive 
ſeveral articles from them, - efpecially drugs 
and gold: But whether this commerce ex- 
tends ſo far as into the country of Ethiopia, is is 


| not certain. - 
From this ſketch. of the inland n 8 


added to that deſcribed on the coaſt of Africa, 


we can make no doubt but the ſame is capable 


of very extraordinary improvement. The cli- 


mate on the weſt coaſt is ſufficiently known. _ 


The ſoil is good in moſt places, very fruitful, 


Well watered, notwithſtanding the heat of this- 


cälimate.— Though the Europeans have reaped 
great, very great advantages by the coaſt trade; 
| yet none, except the Portugueſe, have made 
any uſe at all of the land; the fruitful foil lies 
waſte, a very extended country, pleaſant val - 


lies, banks of fine rivers, ſpacious plains, ca- 


pable of cultivation to unſpeakable benefit, in 
all probability remain, fallow and —— * 
Why do not the Europeans encloſe ſuch lands 


1 Sage as by their nature and ſituation 


appear proper for beneficial productions? 
Let the ſame climates be examined in other 
parts of the world; and the ſoil of them com- 

pared with that in the ſame latitude on this 
coaſt; and if no viſible difference is found in 
them, why ſhould they not produce the ſame 
plants, fruits and drugs? Why ſhould not 
Whatever grows in the one, be plane, grow 

and . in the other ? WHT 


The 
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The coffee berry is naturally produced at 
N Mocks in the latitude of 13 to 14 degrees. 
This induced the Dutch to plant the coffee 
trade in the iſland of Java, near the city of 
Batavia, where it thrives as well as at Mocha. 
They have done the like at Surinam, on the 
north coaſt of ſouth America Ehe Portu- 
gueſe have began the ſame on the coaſt of 
N Braftl; and have began lately to raiſe rice 


by negroe labour.— The French alſo have - - 


Planted coffee at their colony of Port age: mn | 
on the iſland of Madagaſcar. | Þ 


Tf at Batavia and Surinam in latiadke 5 660 | 


6 deg.: if at Mocha, in latitude 14 deg.: if at 


Port Dauphin, in latitude 14 deg.; why will 
not coffee thrive at Cape Coaſ and at Acra, in 
latitude 5 to 6 deg.? And, why not upon all 
the grain coaſt, tooth coaſt, gold coaſt, and 

| flave coaſt, where the Engliſb have a free poſ- 

ſeſſion, ſtrength for Protection and ſoil for 
Production ? 


With reſpe& to the planting of tea: We 8 : 


| know that the tea is chiefly produced in the 
provinces of Xentung, Nankin and Canton, and 
in the iſlands of Japan, moſt of it between the 
latitudes of 30 and 24 deg. north of the line. 
With how much greater advantage of climate, 
may we preſume the ſame plant might be 
produced at Sierraleone, and on the t 1 
coaft * P7727 
Me need fay little of the berate of raiſing 
ſuch a profitable plant ſo near home: and 


there 1s little difficulty, Range in ——_ 1 


ter 


| the experiment We are told, 7 a large 
| plant of tea has throve to admiration in 
the garden of Cape Coaſt Caſtle.- | 
But one would imagine, that the Iced 
article of ſpices, that interferes with no. other 
branches of our. commerce, ſhould be tem 
tion ſufficient to rouſe our induſtry — The 
Clove is found in the iſland. of Borneo at Gilolo, 
and ſeveral other iſlands, from the. latitudes of 
2 to 7 deg. which is exactly the climate of our 
gold coaſt, —The Cinnamon is found.in Ceylon, 
in the latitudes of 6 to 7 deg. and falls in alſo. 
with our coaſt; and we can ſee no reaſon why 
the ſame climate on the ſhore of Africa, may 
not, by the help of art, produce the ſame 
fruit.— The Nutmeg, indeed, is found|only at 


Banda, and ſome ſmall iſlands almoſt under 


the line; and ſo it may be doubtful, Whether 
this may thrive, except in the ſame latitude, 
Which is further ſouth than any of our ſettle - 
ments in Africa: But the trial might with 
eaſe be made of that too. 
Numbers of Europeans being once ſettled 
on the ſea coaſt, would ſoon ſpread the com 
merce into the inland nations, and employ . 
and inrich the inhabitants, by inſtructing them 
in the arts of living, as well as of trade and 
minerology; which leads to a view of one of 
the greateſt ſcenes of commercial ip 
ment: which i 


That there needs little more "tian to io-. 


ſtruct the barbarous nations in all our co- 


bnies, factories, Sc. in the arts of living 
5 handſomely, 


in. 
handſomely, clothing with decency, not going 


brutally naked; dwelling in towns and cities, 
with oeconomy and civil government, and not 


; like ſavages. CARR} 2 
Before commerce took effect amongſt man- 
* Find, the human ſpecies in general were little 
| better than brutes of the firſt claſs : but trade 
: and navigation exciting to the advancement of 
arts and fciences neceſſary thereto, Theſe have 
13 naturally civilized men: and as they have en- 
1 creafed in civilized polity, commerce in ge- 
; 


3 neral has in its turn proportionally augmented, 
I bis is fact indiſputable. For what has been 
the conſequence of civilizing the American 
4  favages, who inhabited the countries on the 
back of the Europeams, ſettled in North Ame+ 
rica? Has not the like conſequence attended 
thoſe on the French fide at Quebec and Canada? 
The natives of thoſe parts, before the Eu- 
\ ropeans came among them, had, in the words 
of a late writer, neither houſes, cattle, cloths, 
tools, weapons, ammunition, or - houſehold _ 
ſtuff: their cattle were the beaſts of the. for- 
reſt, their apparel, their ſkins, their weapons, 
| bows, wooden ſwords, clubs, javelins and 
/{ darts, pointed with teeth and bones of fifth ; 
their houſes hovels and huts; their houfehold 
ſtuff, earthen pans hardned in the fun; their 
beds, mats and ſkins laid on the ground; they 
f could ſtrike no fire, but by rubbing ſticks to- 
gether: they had neither edged or other tools, 
> they having no iron, ſteel, braſs or lead; nei- 
ther grind-ſtone or mill ſtones; their meat 
| : ; . . ; * "WAS 
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| was geln dried i in the ſun, and their drink no 


other than cold water. 1 
The ſame Indians, even thote remaining 


wild and ſavage almoſt as before; yet bein 
convinced by their conveniencies, and GLA. 


by their neceſſities, ſerve themſelves of us 55 


an infinite number of things, for the abundan 


accommodation of life; and thoſe that are more 


civilized do the like to a far greater extent; 


and the more and more civilized they grow, 8 


the greater vent we ſhall have for our commo- 


dities: this has created a commeree reci- 
procally beneficial. They ſell us their deer- 
1kins, bear- ſkins, fox and beaver, and other 
furs, which we call peltry, and is a very va- 


| huable branch of trade: with their peltry they 


purchaſe our woollen manufactures for their 


clothing, ſuch as duffels, blankets, half-ticks, 
kerſies, and ſuch coarſe goods; and alſo others 
of leather, with which they dreſs and keep 


themſelves warm in the coldeſt ſeaſon: they 


alſo buy caps, ſtockings, bats, ſhoes, gloves, 


for the ſame hard weather. 


In order to provide for their fuel and food, 


they buy of us for the latter, fire arms and am- 


munition, and for the other, hatchets, axes, 
| knives, bills, as alſo ſpades, ſhovels, pick-axes, 


and other tools fitted for their work, and for the 


building and furniſhing houſes to dwell in: they 
buy all kind. of edged tools, -as likewiſe nails, 
| ſpikes, hammers, ſaws, chiſels, &c. wrought 
iron of divers ſorts; as hooks, hinges, locks, 


bolts, and numerous other things: for their 
. eng 


——— — — 
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5 ( 55 ) 
1 houſhold ſtuff, they ſometimes buy chairs, 
| ſtools, beds, bedſteads, and the like; alſo pots, 
caſks, and other veſſels of earth, pewter, braſs, 
and wood; and in a word, every thing they 
want of plain things, which art or e can 
ſupply them with. e e . 
' Theſe mutual dealings create a commerce; 
and as thefe demands increaſe, the trade and 
commerce of Europe muſt increaſe ; for the 
Increaſe of civilized people, occaſions a pro- 
portionate increaſe of traffic, let the degree o : 
thein demands be more or leſs. _ | 
It becomes, therefore, a fundamental prin- 
8 ciple in our commercial policy to increaſe the 
| colonies of our own nation in all the remote 
parts where it is proper and practicable; and 
1 to civilize and inſtruct the natives of thoſe 
Cc. ountries, ſo as to bring them by the ſofteſt 
and gentleſt methods to fall into the Euro- 
pean cuſtoms and uſages, and en n 
among our people as one nation. 
We ſay nothing of rf ing the ſavages; ; 
tis remote from our preſent purpoſe; and per- 
| haps, remote from our practice in moſt places; 
but we ſpeak of an incorporation of cuſtoms _ 
and uſages, as may in time bring them to live 


— —— — — : 
- — — — — 


no. 
To bring this home to the coaſt and country 


of Africa: let people calculate the improve 
ments propoſed in bufineſs, in planting, fiſh- 
ing, e —_ all The necellary employ- | 

FOO 3 


like chriſtians, whether they my: turn ſuch 1 
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ments that would attend a public improved 


 *olony; and let then any one judge, if the 
- conſequence would not augment the conſump- 


there was none before, and in a place where 
| we had no commerce to carry on before. 


admit of; and therefore it is, not be admired 
that the people are ſtill ſavage, and barbarous; 3 


(. . forit is certain that commerce With other na- 


tions as well as within themſelves, has a natu- 


in general ; and, in conſequence thereof, go- 
vernment has beer) eſtabliſhed. Among thoſe 


_— n. —ͤ— — 
ny 


race of men but a ſmall remove above the brute 
5 creation. If we contemplate the ſtate of our 


follows, therefore, that no conſideration drawn 


diſcourage our efforts to cultivate and extend 
our commerce amongſt them to the utmoſt. 


F 1 & 


| n 4 TU . 
4 or Bank of Land, read Bank of Sand. 
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tion of manufactures among a people where 


The trade carried on by the Europeans to 
| Africa | is nothing in compariſon to what it wil! 


ral tendency to poliſh and humanize mankind 
nations deſtitute of trade, we find the whole 


}. own nation, before we had traffic with others, : 
aäläand compare ourſelves then with what we are 
I at preſent, there will appear to be almoſt as 
tuch difference as there is now between ſome _ 
of the barbarian countries and our own. It 


from the barbarous ſtate of the Africans ſhould 
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